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EDITORIAL 


“Say It Ain’t So, Joe” 

By Marienne Uszler 

W hen, in the last editorial, I proposed using this magazine as a forum in which 
pianists, managers, and promoters might address career management issues, I 
was not aware that the bones were already picked clean, the dirty laundry was hung on 
the line, and the horse was thundering far beyond the barn door. (Pick your own plati¬ 
tude—each is apt.) Although I knew of Norman Lebrecht’s knockout expose, I had not 
yet read it. Published first in England (the title there was When the Music Stops ...), the 
book was not released here until this past April, and perhaps its “American” title, Who 
Killed Classical Music? Maestros, Managers, and Corporate Politics, is a bit more on the 
mark. For Lebrecht, there is no “when.” It’s a done deal. 

The book is engrossing reading not only because it names names, lists dates, and 
quotes fees (some jaw-droppers here), but because it is the work of a writer at once 
brash, colorful, funny, discerning, and truculent. It’s good journalism to label the music 
business “a half-glimpsed enigma,” to characterize Ernest Fleischmann as landing like a 
“gazelle on adrenalin,” to note that Mark McCormack looked like “a bear who had col¬ 
lared the honey,” to depict Deborah Borda as “power-suiting the New York 
Philharmonic,” or to describe compact discs emerging as “a flight of swallows [taking 
off] ... in a silvery cloud, a harbinger of the dawning information revolution.” Although 
crammed with statistics and data, it’s a good read. (Page-turner comes to mind.) 

The strength of the book is that it proceeds chronologically. This is not just hand- 
wringing over the current scene. The journey is sketched in full, so that we can see the 
entangled roots and trace the poison seeping into the system. We read first of Philidor’s 
Concerts Spirituels, the London Bach, and Salomon’s clever promotion of Haydn. Then 
it’s on to Strakosch and Patti, Steinway backing Anton Rubinstein, Chickering counter¬ 
ing with von Biilow (“the initial promoters of commercial concerts were a light-fingered 
lot, makers and pushers of keyboard instruments”), turn-of-the-century founding of 
agencies, Astruc, Ibbs & Tillett, Wolff, Judson, Hurok, Holt, Community Concerts, 
CAMI, Wilford, and the “Stern Gang.” 

From there on, however, the “moneying of music,” as Lebrecht so aptly terms it, 
evolves into corporate sponsorship, then corporate control. Managers, rather than con¬ 
ductors, determine orchestra policies and programs, festivals proliferate and commer¬ 
cialize, the star system creates a wider chasm between the “gets” and “get nots”—one of 
the drollest sections is “The Fattening of Big Lucy” (Pavarotti, of course)—the growth of 
the record industry, the Sony history and mystery, and, ultimately, on to The Three 
Tenors deserting concert halls and opera houses for sports arenas. The music business? 
The accent is on business, not music. Those in charge (Lebrecht calls them “know-noth¬ 
ing bean-counters”) are many times removed from that which they “sell.” There is no 
vested interest beyond money. The message is ominous. 

Should we trust Lebrecht? Well, it’s hard not to. Each chapter is amply supplied with 
substantiating endnotes that (mostly) reveal the sources. Although there is a liberal 
sprinkling of eyebrow-raising anecdotes (sexual and otherwise), Lebrecht seems less a 
muckraker than a sad-but-sawy onlooker who believes that by facing facts we can more 
readily address what they convey and foretell. Briefly—very briefly—at the end of the 
book Lebrecht suggests that smallness and individual entrepreneuring endeavors (he 
singles out Australia’s Musica Viva, Marlboro Music, and Ted Perry’s success with the 
Hyperion label) point the way to regenerating classical music from within. But his pur¬ 
pose in presenting this information is to diagnose the disease and authenticate the caus¬ 
es, not to cast about for restorative elixirs or gallant white knights (he knows full well 
that those armor-clad knights back only high-profile winners). The unsettling signifi¬ 
cance of Lebrecht’s message is that he holds classical music accountable for its own 
“coca-colisation.” Jarring stuff, this. Say it ain’t so, Norman. *!• 
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LETTERS 


The Affect of Affekt 

P & K readers must by now have their 
fill of the controversy about short 
and long notes—so this will be a short 
note indeed! As I have apparently upset 
Malcolm Bilson (“Points and [Counter¬ 
points] of View,” Jan/Feb 1997), I would 
like to publicly apologize—I do trust we 
remain friends! Perhaps the sforzati in 
my piece about his original article were 
stronger (and longer?) than necessary, 
but I meant no personal affront. 

I remain convinced, in relation to the 
second bar of Don Giovanni, that it is 
preposterous—(Strike that. “Foolish” 
and “silly,” are worse, so let us just say 
“wrong”)—to advocate playing a quar¬ 
ter-note when the score clearly indicates 
a half-note, particularly if this is based 
on the theory that Mozart lengthened it 
to avoid a “light” stroke. One might far 
more plausibly contend it was simply a 
mistake, though this is quite unlikely 
here, for he repeats it in bar four, and 
again toward the end of the opera. What 
Mozart jotted hurriedly in his thematic 
catalogue doesn’t strike me as particu¬ 
larly relevant. The idea that he could 
have put a fermata over the bass note if 
he really wanted it long would have cre¬ 
ated a unique, and confusing, instance of 
a fermata in one voice without corre¬ 
sponding fermate in the other voices. 

Bilson claims that I let my conception 
of the Affekt determine the length of the 
upbeats in the last movement of 
Beethoven’s C-minor Concerto, but I 
must point out again that the slur over 
the first upbeat in the piano part is what 
establishes the Affekt and dictates the 
need to keep analagous upbeats long, 
not my personal reading of the Affekt. 

Perhaps the best lesson in all this is 
that today, at the threshold to the 21st 
century, with instant communication 
and access to libraries all over the world, 
musicians like Bilson and myself can 
totally disagree on general principles of 
interpretation and notation. Small won¬ 
der then that there was even greater dis¬ 
agreement in the 18th century, and all 
the more reason to base our practices on 
detailed study of the composers’ scores 
rather than on old treatises. 

Anton Kuerti 
Toronto 


I ’m in awe. I recently subscribed to 
Piano & Keyboard and promptly 
received the last two issues. Not since 
The Piano Quarterly have I read such a 
satisfying and elegant music magazine. I 
particularly love the editorials. 

As to the editorial query, (March/ 
April) “What is at the heart of our key¬ 
board playing?” I suppose my book, With 
Your Own Two Hands, attempts to 
answer that question. I suggest that the 
synthesis of feeling, thinking, and physi¬ 
cal coordination experienced musically 
can lead toward the integration of the 
personality. In other words, for those of 
us who love music and practice it consci¬ 
entiously, the process of re-creating mas¬ 
terpieces with our own two hands creates 
a harmony within us that positively 
affects us personally, as well as musically. 

In Letters (Jan/Feb), Alice N. Oden is 
miffed with Kuerti and Bilson for mak¬ 
ing such a fuss over the articulation of 
the first note of Beethoven’s op. 2/1. It 
is the old argument of maintaining a 
balance between spontaneity and theo¬ 
retical analysis. One can, of course, ana¬ 
lyze music out of existence, as unmusical 
people tend to do. 

But Oden forgets that Kuerti and Bil¬ 
son are among the world’s most musical 
people. For them, and for other musi¬ 
cians of such stature, the exact articula¬ 
tion of a single tone is a matter of life and 
death. It is not uncommon for artists to 
hold firm to their conclusions even when 
their colleagues differ. This is the stuff of 
which musical convictions are made, 
conviction to which listeners like Oden 
subsequently respond. Musical feeling 
can be conveyed only through a process 
of synthesizing feeling, thinking, and 
physical coordination. Feeling without 
thinking, and vice versa, is counterpro¬ 
ductive. And this holds for life as well. 

Seymour Bernstein 
New York, New York 

Helfgott Hubbub 

hanks for lending a few lines of sanity 
to the barrage of media hype over the 
David Helfgott phenomenon. I agree with 
your points ... and learned something 
new about the word “aegis.” 

Marvin Blickenstaff 
Goshen, Indiana 


R egarding your editorial, “Rach of 
Aegis:” If you believe in the concept of 
“serious” music, then you have to accept 
responsibility for a public that would 
accuse you of sniping at musicians who 
don’t meet your preconceptions. As Victor 
Borge put it, “There is no such thing as 
serious music. There is only good music 
and bad music.” 

My childhood teacher did me a great 
disservice by not encouraging my interest 
in so-called “non-serious” music. It’s time 
the whole concept of “serious” music is 
forever put to rest. 

I agree with Mark Sanzi (see “Letters” 
in May/June) that Piano & Keyboard is 
the “most useful” of the piano magazines 
he receives. Keep up the great work. 

Jack Wallace 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

T he editorial in the May/June issue 
prompted the following thoughts: 
Perhaps a great deal of the reason that 
“legitimate critical opinion” comes off as 
sounding “petty” is due to the unfortunate 
fact that the articles and reviews written 
by musicians and critics are often grossly 
one-sided and over-simplified, usually 
reflecting the author’s personal aversions 
to David Helfgott himself, rather than to 
his artistic merit. The issue of Helfgott’s 
popularity is truly complex, and justice 
cannot be done to it with a lopsided argu¬ 
ment or with the pretense of objectivity 
manifested in condescending statements 
of pity concerning his situation. 

Helfgott’s sudden fame is no doubt 
media-fueled, and I completely agree that 
it has been inflated by overzealous man¬ 
agers. But the other half of the story, 
which so many seem to ignore, is that 
Helfgott, at his core, is indeed an artist in 
the most fundamental sense of that word, 
one who creates to convey a message. It 
may be that he is not the kind of artist we 
have come to expect in concert halls—one 
who moves fingers flawlessly yet conveys 
no inner substance—but Helfgott towers 
high in his ability to make true music. 

Whatever his approach, and however 
he may be lacking in technique, Helfgott 
has proven that he possesses the power to 
move audiences emotionally. Peel away his 
exterior (which seems to offend so many) 
and it is clear that he represents the “lost 
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art” of piano performance—the ability to 
project meaning through the medium of 
music. Hopefully his playing will serve as 
a reminder to pianists that music is a 
living entity easily suffocated under the 
cover of mechanistic indifference. 

Brian Hanke 
Warren, Vermont 

I really enjoyed the editorial (May/June). 

I have, on several occasions, felt awk¬ 
ward being critical of Helfgott’s playing 
when talking to non-pianists. As many do, 
I appreciate his struggle and wish him 
well. I do not, however, want to have to 
pretend that he is a world-class player 
when he is not. 

Donald A. Conflenti 
Johnson City, Tennessee 

Accentuate the Positive 

he May/June issue of P & K arrived a 
day before the meeting of my Honors 
Piano Seminar Class for gifted high school 
pianists at the Colburn School. Joseph 
Holt’s “Join the Army—and Play the 
Piano!” captured my attention instantly. I 
was riveted from the first sentence 


through the informative sidebar. I knew I 
had to share this article with my class. 

Most motivated high school pianists 
have practiced and performed primarily 
solo piano repertoire. Consequendy, their 
perspective on music careers is circum¬ 
scribed by the narrow notion of a concert 
career. Instead of disparaging the plight of 
the classically trained pianist, Holt adepdy 
points out the versatility of the piano and 
the potential for working as a pianist and 
musician. For Holt, every turn of events 
posed a new opportunity. A subtide could 
read, “How to turn what others may per¬ 
ceive as adversity to advantage—and how 
to restructure dreams in the process!” 

Idealism must be cherished because it 
fosters one’s best efforts in learning. But 
many young pianists are daunted by the 
skepticism regarding making a living in 
music, and this skepticism is easily trans¬ 
formed into cynicism. Nothing kills like 
cynicism! Thank you, Joseph Holt, for 
sharing your enthusiasm, and for having 
the imagination to point out possibilities 
for all young pianists. 

Louise Lepley 
Canoga Park, California 


Right on Target 

K udos for the marvelous job you are 
doing with P& K. Normally I am so 
swamped with piles of things to get done 
that publications get stacked neatly on the 
rear of my desk. So why do I suddenly stop 
work and start reading (no, not leafing 
through) the articles from cover to cover? 
It does catch the eye, then captures you 
with information that is well written, right 
on target for today’s professional piano 
and keyboard teacher and performer, and 
has new ideas in each issue. 

Joanne Haroutounian 
Arlington, Virginia 

Reader to Reader 

I ’m researching the life and career of Elie 
Robert Schmitz, especially the perform¬ 
ing and teaching aspects of his career. I 
would love to hear from anyone who 
attended any of the numerous teaching 
sessions he held, or from students of for¬ 
mer Schmitz pupils. You can contact me at 
3580 rue Rousseau, Sherbrooke, Quebec 
J1L 2E1, Canada. Phone (819) 565-9162. 

Marc Widner 
Quebec 
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People 

Playing for the President 

Two pianists were among the 
20 Presidential Scholars in 
the Arts named by the 
National Foundation for 
Advancement in the Arts 
(NFAA) as part of its ARTS 
(Arts Recognition and Talent 
Search) program. Grace 
Fong, from Bakersfield, Cali¬ 
fornia (a student of Louise 
Lepley at the Colburn School 
of Performing Arts in Los 
Angeles), and Karmun Woo, 
from Burke, Virginia (a stu¬ 
dent of Julian Martin at the 
Levine School of Music in 
Washington, D. C.), joined 
the other Presidential Schol¬ 
ars at a gala event at the 
Kennedy Center held in June. 
The week’s activities culmi¬ 
nated with a ceremony at the 
White House where the 
scholars received Presidential 
Medallions. 

The ARTS search identi¬ 
fies talent in eight categories: 
Dance, Theater, Visual Arts, 
Music/Jazz, Music/Classical, 
Music/Voice, Photography, 
and Writing. Nearly $300,000 
in cash awards, $3 million in 
scholarship opportunities, 
and the chance to be named a 
Presidential Scholar consti¬ 
tute the honors and prizes. 

Considering the competi¬ 
tion, the process, and the 
number of arts categories, it 
is noteworthy that two 
pianists were among the 
Presidential Scholars. Did 
these young women just play 
better than anyone else? Both 
have won numerous music 
awards, of course, but their 
bios tell the real story. 



High school pianists Karmun Woo (above) and Grace Fong were among 20 Pres¬ 
idential Scholars chosen in 1997. They are young women of uncommon diversity. 


Grace Fong was valedicto¬ 
rian at Highland High 
School, was ranked number 
one tennis player in Kern 
County in 1995 and 1996, 
served as principal cellist in 
various orchestras, was 
selected to attend the Nation¬ 
al Young Leaders Conference 
in Washington, D.C, was a 
top-ten finalist in the Teen 
Achievers of America Pro¬ 
gram, and won in congres¬ 
sional hearings, mock trial, 
and science bowl competi¬ 
tions. She’ll pursue a double 
major (piano performance 
and business) at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California. 

Karmun Woo was an all-A 
honor student at Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson High School for Sci¬ 
ence and Technology and an 
AP Scholar. Her biomedical 
science project won first 
place in the Fairfax County 
Regional Science and Engi¬ 
neering Fair. She has per¬ 
formed benefit concerts for 
the Chinatown Service Cen¬ 
ter, entertained at retirement 
homes, and organized perfor¬ 
mances for the Ronald 
McDonald House and the 
Northern Virginia Training 
Center for the mentally 
retarded. She’ll be at Har¬ 
vard, also pursuing a double 
major—music and premed. 

Women in Jazz 

A three-day festival celebrating 
the leading ladies of jazz—and 
named in honor of Mary Lou 
Williams—took place at the 
Kennedy Center in early May. 
The event was guided by Billy 
Taylor. Not only were there 
solo performances and jam 
sessions, but the festival 
included three panels. 


The first of these was a dis¬ 
cussion of the musical artistry 
of Mary Lou Williams. The 
others focused on the business 
of jazz: The Importance of 
Mentors and Creating Effec¬ 
tive Publicity Tools. Educa¬ 
tors, performers, publicists, 
and program directors 
exchanged opinions and 
offered advice. 

Two jam sessions held in 
the Grand Foyer were free, 
and encouraged participants 
to “bring their horns” and 
join the jam. Featured festival 
artists included Carla White 
and her Trio, the Valerie 
Capers Trio, the Tania Maria 
Quartet, the Maria Schneider 
Jazz Orchestra, and Diva— 
No Man’s Band. 

The China/Canada 
Connection 

This-summer Calgary hosted 
two new international music 
workshops at Mount Royal 
College Conservatory. Music 
Bridge (in July) brought 
together, for a four-week 
program, young piano, vio¬ 
lin, and cello students from 


China and Canada. The 
workshop was designed to 
build on two musical tradi¬ 
tions: the Western approach 
embedded in liberal arts, 
which seeks to nurture 
breadth and depth, and the 
Eastern tradition, which has 
focused principally on preci¬ 
sion, virtuosity, and excep¬ 
tional discipline. Of the more 
than 100 Canadian and 200 
Chinese students who audi¬ 
tioned, 20 students were cho¬ 
sen from each country. 
Attending the workshop were 
14 pianists, 13 cellists, and 13 
violinists. 

Activities included private 
lessons, master classes, cham¬ 
ber music, and student and 
faculty performances. The 
participants also had an 
opportunity to make digital 
recordings. 

The second summer event 
to debut was the Calgary 
Organ Academy’s Internation¬ 
al Summer School (in 
August). This one-week work¬ 
shop included individual and 
group instruction and master 
classes that addressed the 
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needs of young organists as 
well as the interests of 
advanced students and young 
professionals. 

The Art of the Virtuoso 

Three New York piano 
recitals showcasing both vir¬ 
tuosity and unusual reper¬ 
toire will be presented in 
October at the 92nd Street Y 
in collaboration with the 
artist management of Jacques 
Leiser. On October 5 Arnaldo 
Cohen’s program will include 
the Meyerbeer/Liszt Fantasie 
on Themes from the Opera 
Les Huguenots. Kemal Gekic 
will perform Liszt’s 12 Tran¬ 
scendental Etudes on Octo¬ 
ber 12, and on October 19, 
Juana Zayas will play both of 
Liszt’s Legendes. 

Cohen ( Piano & Key¬ 
board’s January/February 

1996 cover story) has recent¬ 
ly received high praise for 
performances at the Frick 
Collection and in Wigmore 
Hall. Of the London recital, 
Brian Hunt wrote that 
“Cohen brought a top-class 
recital to a rousing finish” 
with a performance of the 
Meyerbeer/Liszt Huguenots 
Fantasie (“a Magyar knees- 
up of a coda climaxing in a 
chorus of Ein feste Burg”). 
Harris Goldsmith, in New 
York, “felt fortunate to be 
present at [Cohen’s] excep¬ 
tional concert.” 

1997 Avery Fisher Grant 

Mia Chung was awarded a 

1997 Avery Fisher Career 
Grant, designed to give assis¬ 
tance and recognition to tal¬ 
ented instrumentalists in the 
early part of their careers. 

Chung’s Beethoven re¬ 


cording has received excep¬ 
tional press notices, including 
selection by Gramophone as 
one of the Best CDs of 1995. 
She is planning a second 
Beethoven recording, and also 
a recording of the Goldberg 
Variations. 

News 

There’ll Always Be 
an England 

A left-handed English pianist 
has invented a keyboard for 
himself and his ilk that 
amounts to a mirror image of 
the conventional one. Natu¬ 
rally the BBC’s weekly Music 
Review has pounced on the 
story and broadcast it 
throughout the world, acting 
on a query from a listener in 
Singapore, who found it “dif¬ 
ficult to believe that anyone 
would want to build or play a 
piano with all the notes 
reversed, from right to left. Is 
it,” he says, “just one of your 
British jokes?” 

Naturally The Beeb 
tracked down the inventor, a 
music teacher and concert 
pianist named Christopher 
Seed in southern England’s 
cathedral city of Winchester. 
He has a Bliithner grand for 
conventional playing, but he 
followed through on his con¬ 
viction that he could play 
even better on a keyboard 
that accommodated to piano 
music’s customarily giving 
the dominant part to the 
right hand. Before taking the 
plunge and actually making a 
prototype piano, he’s thus far 
made only a prototype elec¬ 
tronic keyboard. 

Middle-D is the same, but 


the next key to the right 
becomes C; F-sharp becomes 
B-flat, and so on. “That’s not 
confusing for you?” “No. I 
don’t have to translate them 
anymore. They are natural 
notes for me now.” 

He plans his first concert 
on his new left-hand piano 
“in the spring of 1998, at a 
major venue in London.” 
The news made Henry Fogel, 
Executive Director of the 
Chicago Symphony, wonder, 
“Will he perform Ravel’s 
Concerto for the Left-Hand 
with his right hand?” 

—Paul Moor 

From On High 

If you had been in Canada 
(Powell River, B. C., to be 
exact) on May 3, you could 
have looked up in the sky and 
seen a.... grand piano! Yama¬ 
ha Canada Music, as part of 
its pre-festival concert to this 
year’s Festival of the Arts, 
arranged to deliver a 7' 6" 
Yamaha grand piano with the 
help of a helicopter. The 
piano was lowered to the 
stage just minutes before 
singer-songwriter Paul Janz 
jumped on to the bench to 
begin his performance. 

The five-day event is 
Canada’s largest multidisci¬ 
plinary arts festival, showcas¬ 
ing top-notch artists. Yamaha 
provides instruments for the 


Arnaldo Cohen is receiving inter¬ 
national plaudits. He will play in 
a series featuring virtuoso music. 

festival and, this year, 
decided also to sponsor 
“The Flight of the Grand 
Piano.” 

Pramberger at 
Young Chang 

Young Chang has announced 
the production of the new 
PG-series pianos, so-named 
because the designer of the 
instruments is Joseph Pram¬ 
berger. Pramberger is a third- 
generation member of a fam¬ 
ily of master piano crafts¬ 
men, and he worked at the 
Steinway factory with his 
father. At Steinway, Pram- 
berger’s positions ranged 
from project engineer to 
vice-president of manufac¬ 
turing; he also chaired the 
technical exchange and 
strategic planning groups. He 
is the only known piano 
designer to have a degree in 
mechanical engineering. 

“I’ll give [Young Chang] 
more depth in the art of 
piano-making,” Pramberger 
notes. “My recommenda¬ 
tions will improve the tone 
quality ... and the keys will 
have a more responsive 
touch.” 

Kurzweil Signs Hampton 

Legendary jazz artist Lionel 
Hampton is now included in 
the lineup of Kurzweil’s 
famous endorsing artists. 
Hampton, himself a Kurzweil 
owner, began his career as a 
drummer, but changed to the 
vibraphone, and later to key¬ 
boards. “Hamp,” who is a 
Kennedy Center Honoree, 
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We bet YOU will hear with 


Perfect Pitch 


...just by developing your natural ear for music! 


And we’ll even 
make you this 

Guarantee... 


Try this: 


A sk a friend to sit at the keyboard 
and play any tone. Now, without 
L peeking at the keys, WHAT IS 
THE TONE YOU HEAR? 

No clue? 

Have your assistant play a chord. 
Listen very carefully. Can you tell what 
it is? E major...D minor...F| seven? 

Still stumped? Don’t worry! Most 
musicians are surprised to discover 
how little pitch recognition they 
actually possess. Yet with just a few 
ear-opening instructions, we he.t you 
will begin to recognize tones and 
chords—ALL BY EAR—regardless of 
your current ability. And we can prove it! 

Why YOU need 
Perfect Pitch 

Your ear is everything to your music! 
Why? Because music is a hearing art. 
Whether you perform, compose, sight- 
read, improvise, play by ear, arrange, 
teach, or enjoy listening, all of your 
talents are ROOTED in your personal 
command of the musical language— 
your ability to hear and evaluate pitches. 

Perfect Pitch is the master key that 
unlocks your natural ear for music, 
enabling you to: 

■ Identify keys and chords by ear 
■ Hear sheet music mentally — 
in correct pitch 

■ Boost your sight-reading skills 


■ Find desired tones by ear — 
instead of searching by eye! 

■ Sing any tone directly from memory 

■ Master the musical language.. .andmore! 

Perfect Pitch maximizes your ear so 

your playing and creativity can soar. 

Your performance automatically 
improves, your confidence becomes 
solid, and every piece you play takes on 
a whole new dimension of satisfaction. 

Musicians around the globe have told 
us they would give anything to possess 
the power of Perfect Pitch. Fortunately, 
you don’t have to give your right arm! 
Perfect Pitch is already a natural talent 
that is hidden deep inside you, just 
begging to be let out. To discover it, all 
you need is the guidance you get from 
David L. Burge’s Perfect Pitch R 
SuperCourse —the #1 best-selling 
ear-development program today! 

Research at two universities and thou¬ 
sands of musicians—of all instruments 


and all styles—have already proven 
Burge's easy method for gaining the 
classic virtuosity of Perfect Pitch. These 
are real people likeyow in over 60 differ¬ 
ent countries. They’ve found out what 
most musicians do not yet know—that 
Perfect Pitch is surprisingly simple! 

The Secret to 
Perfect Pitch: 

Most of us were taught that only a 
chosen few are “born” with Perfect 
Pitch (like Bach or Mozart). Not so! 

David will show you how every pitch 
has its own special sound—a pitch color — 
that your ear can learn to identify. 

For example, Ft has a subtle sound 
that is different than Bk Once your 
ear tunes in to these pitch colors, you 
automatically know the tones and chords 
that are playing. 

This is Perfect Pitch. It’s fun! And so 
simple a child can do it! ...continued... 









******** Take $50 off when you order from this issue only! * * > 


Here’s our Bet: 

Order your own Perfect Pitch” 
SuperCourse — at 1/2 PRICE —and 
listen to the first two tapes. We bet 
YOU will experience the Perfect Pitch 
difference— right away ! If you don’t, 
we lose. 

Simply return 
your Course 
for a full refund 
—and keep the 
valuable bonus 
cassette we’ll 
send FREE with 
your order. This 
tape introduces 
Relative Pitch 
—your ear’s 
ability to 
understand 
how all tones 
fit together 
intelligently to 
create this 
effect we call 
music. David 
demonstrates 
Perfect Pitch 
skills and 
Relative Pitch 
abilities, and 
shows how you 
are set free or 
held back in 
music by what 
you can or 
cannot hear. This 90-minute bonus tape 
is worth many times its $14.95 value, 
but it’s yours FREE just for trying out 
the Perfect Pitch” SuperCourse! 

The Bet continues... 

We bet you’ll be excited when you 
experience Perfect Pitch for yourself. 
But your first taste is just the beginning. 
With only a few minutes of daily 
listening, your Perfect Pitch will 
naturally unfold even further. 

Try out the simple listening 
techniques in your Perfect Pitch hand¬ 
book (included). You must notice a 
dramatic improvement in your sense of 
pitch in only 40 days, or return your 
course for a full refund, no questions. 

Or, if you choose to keep your 


SuperCourse (we bet you will!), you’ll 
enjoy three more tapes (all included) 
which give you advanced instructions. 

Whatever you do, you may keep your 
valuable bonus tape on Relative Pitch as 
your FREE gift! With a no-risk offer like 
this, isn’t it time to have a listen? 

How can 
we dare 
make 
this 

guarantee 

We have 
backed Burge’s 
Perfect 
Pitch” 

Super- 
Course for 
over 16 years— 
because IT 
WORKS! 

We've found 
that 95% of 
musicians do 
experience their 
first taste of 
Perfect Pitch 
— immediately! 
The rest usually 
get it after they 
listen a little 
more closely 
(it’s not diffi¬ 
cult). With this 
instant success rate, it’s no wonder we 
get so precious few returns. 

Will YOU experience 
Perfect Pitch? 

We guarantee that YOU will hear with 
Perfect Pitch— or you get a full refund! 

Just imagine the talents that Perfect 
Pitch can open for YOU—to improve 
your playing, your singing, your own 
creativity and confidence. But then 
again— how will you ever know until you 
experience Perfect Pitch for yourself? 

Don't wait and wonder. Order your 
Perfect Pitch ” SuperCourse at 
$50 OFF —with your FREE bonus tape 
on Relative Pitch. Call us 24 hours at 
(515) 472-3100. Or clip and mail this 
order form. Do it — NOW! 


Join thousands who have already 
gained serious benefits with the 

Perfect Pitch* 
SuperCourse 

■ “You can imagine my joy when I went to the piano 
and made the startling discovery of Perfect Pitch. 

I started crying and laughing all at the same time.” J.S. 

■ “Wow! It really worked. I feel like a new musician. 

I am very proud that I could achieve something of this 
caliber.” J.M. ■ “It is wonderful. 1 can truly hear the 
differences in the color of the tones.” D.P. ■ “I heard the 
differences on the initial playing, which did in fact 
surprise me. It is a breakthrough in all music.” J.H. 

■ “I can now identify tones and keys just by hearing 
them. 1 can also recall and sing individual tones at will. 

When I hear music now it has much more definition, form 
and substance than before. I don’t just passively listen 
to music anymore, but actively listen to detail.” M.U. 

■ “I have acquired abilities I never dreamed of.” M.G. 

■ “Although I was skeptical at first, I am now awed.” R.H. 

■ “It’s like hearing in a whole new dimension.” L.S. 

■ “1 wish I could have had this 30 years ago!” R.B. 

■ “I am convinced that a finely tuned ear is the 

greatest gift that I could ever give my students.” J.E 

■ “The life and breath of feeling part of what we play can 
be more fully experienced through Perfect Pitch” D.S. 

■ “This is absolutely what I have been searching for.” D.F. 

■ “Mr. Burge—you’ve changed my life!” T.B. 





The Perfect Pitch R SuperCourse 

is for ALL musicians/ALL instruments, beginning 
and advanced. No music reading skills required. 
Includes 5 audio cassettes + easy handbook + 
FREE 90-minute bonus tape on Relative Pitch. 
Full 40-day money back guarantee. 


ORDER NOW! For fastest service: 
Call our 24-hour Order Line NOW 
and charge your Visa/MasterCard: 

( 515 ) 472-3100 

FAX: (515) 472-2700 

►Ibw will experience 
your own Perfect Pitch 

—or you get a full Course refund! 

□ YES! Prove to me that I have 

Perfect Pitch! Instead of paying the nationally adver¬ 
tised price of $99 + $8 shipping, I save $50 with 
Piano Today! Enclosed is only $49 plus $8 shipping. 
Send me Burge’s complete Perfect Pitch R 
SuperCourse with the full 40-Day Money 
Back Guarantee. I’ll start with the HANDBOOK 
and TAPES 1 & 2.1 must notice an immediate and 
dramatic improvement in my pitch skills and my 
playing or I’ll return my Course within 40 days for 
a full prompt refund— no questions asked. If I 
decide to keep my Course, I can open TAPES 3,4 
8c 5 (all included) for advanced instructions. My 
FREE 90-minute tape on Relative Pitch (a 
$14.95 bonus) is mine to keep, even if I return my 
Perfect Pitch " SuperCourse for a refund! 
Check here if you are undecided about ordering now: 
□ I’d like more info. Send me Perfect Pitch Lesson #1 (written) 
with research at universities— FREE with no obligation. 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. For 1-week RUSH delivery from our studio 
add $2 (total $10 shipping) and write “RUSH!" on your envelope. Foreign orders 
(except Canada) send $3 shipping for complete FREE information, or $20 ship¬ 
ping for complete Course (airmail). U.S. funds only. Iowa residents add 5% tax. 

Make check or money order payable to: American Educational Music. 
Canadian postal money orders welcome in U.S. funds (ask at your post office). 
Q My check or money orders enclosed. 


Mail to: American Educational 
Music Publications, Inc. 


Music Resources Building, Dept. PC-32 
1106 E. Burlington, Fairfield, IA 52556 
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The Henry E. Steinway Piano commemorates the 
200th anniversary of Steinway’s founder. 


will work with Kurzweil to 
promote both professional 
and home digital products. 

Steinway Celebrates 

Steinway honors the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of its 
founder with a special com¬ 
memorative model. And what 
a model! 

The case design is based 
on the work of Joseph Burr 
(J.B.) Tiffany, of the 
renowned Tiffany family. 
Tiffany, who served as direc¬ 
tor of Steinway’s art depart¬ 
ment from 1897 to 1913, 
designed Steinway’s first 
commemorative instru¬ 
ment—No. 100,000—now in 
the Smithsonian. 

The new anniversary 
design features custom- 
mitered corners and intricate 
wood carving. Each of the 
limited edition (only 200) 
Henry E. Steinway Grand 
Pianos will have a numbered 
brass medallion and will be 
accompanied by a certificate 
of authenticity signed by 
Steinway’s great grandson, 
Henry Z. Steinway. 


Henry E. Steinway 
Pianos will be avail¬ 
able in late summer 
and early fall, and 
will be offered in the 
6' 10.5" Model B or 
the 5' 10.5" Model L. 
The prices will range 
from $63,000 to 
$79,800. There will 
be a choice of two 
rich wood veneers— 
African Pommele’ or 
East Indian Rose¬ 
wood. 

Steinway Musical 
Instruments Inc. 
(Steinway and 
Selmer subsidiaries) was 
recently presented with The 
Music Trades first ever 
“Company of the Year” 
award. The magazine noted 
that against the backdrop of a 
lackluster year for the U. S. 
piano market, “Steinway’s 
performance was ... astound¬ 
ing.” That certainly adds 
some bubbles to the anniver¬ 
sary toast! 

Schumann: 

Friend and Editor 

A new book, Ludwig 
Schuncke (1810-1834) and 
His Piano Music, is the work 
of musicologist and pianist 
Ruskin Cooper. It was to 
Schuncke that Schumann 
dedicated his Toccata, op. 7, 
and it was with Schuncke 
that Schumann founded the 
Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik. 
The relationship of these two 
men is a focus of the book. 

Letters, excerpts from 
diaries, concert programs, 
and newspaper articles pro¬ 
vide a vivid picture not only 
of Schuncke’s short life and 
achievements, but also of 


musical life played out in 
Paris, Vienna, and Leipzig in 
the first decades of the 19th 
century. Here, for the first 
time, all of Schuncke’s con¬ 
tributions to the Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik are col¬ 
lected. Schumann was a 
heavy-handed editor for, as 
he said, his friend’s “com¬ 
mand of the feather [was] a 
thousand times worse than 
that of his piano hand.” The 
appendix of the book also 
contains Schumann’s reviews 
of Schuncke’s compositions. 
They are, according to Coop¬ 
er, “among Schumann’s most 
eloquent writings.” 

The book is available from 
the author. Call (910) 748- 
9354, fax (910) 724-9811, or 
email (RuskinC@aol.com). 


Competitions 

Corpus Christi Winners 

Marisa Gupta won the 1997 
Corpus Christi Young Artist 
Award. She is a student of 
Nancy Weems, as is the sec¬ 
ond-place winner, Josephine 
Chan. In the Pre-college 
Division, the first place win¬ 
ner was Stephen Beus, a stu¬ 
dent of Leonard Richter. Sec¬ 
ond place was awarded to Jay 
Sun, a student of John 
Weems. Aaron Miller, who 
studies with Hans Boepple, 
took third place. 

Two Pianos 

This December marks the 
tenth anniversary of the 
Murray Dranoff Internation¬ 
al Two-Piano Competition 
(December 16-22) and intro¬ 
duces the first Murray Dra- 
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noff National Junior Two- 
Piano Competition (Novem¬ 
ber 5-9). The application 
deadline for the December 
competition is July 30. John 
Corigliano has composed the 
commissioned required 
work. The November compe¬ 
tition is for pianists aged 
10-21. Both competitions are 
held in Miami. For applica¬ 
tions and information call 
(305) 758-8700 or fax (305) 
757-0686. 

Compete in Idyllwild 

The Idyllwild Arts Academy 
announces its Young Artist 
Competition for high school 
students. The competition, 
held in Idyllwild, California, 
will take place December 3-7, 
1997; the application and 
audio tape deadline is Octo¬ 
ber 11. The competition is 
open to pianists, string, wind, 
and percussion players. In 
addition to cash prizes and 
concerto performances with 
Idyllwild Academy’s Interna¬ 
tional Chamber Orchestra, 
winners will also be offered 
scholarships to study full 
time at the Academy. For 
application and information 
call (909) 659-2171 ext. 371. 

Next Year in Hilton Head 

The Hilton Head Island 
International Piano Compe¬ 
tition will be held February 
27-28, 1998 on Hilton Head 
Island, South Carolina. The 
competition is open to 
pianists of all nationalities 
between the ages of 18 and 
28. Ruth Laredo will judge. 
The deadline is November 7, 
1997. For information call 
(803) 842-2055 or fax (803) 
842-2032. * 
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“Just” Tune It 

By Judy Munsen 

Y our piano is out of tune. So 
is your keyboard and gui¬ 
tar. Most music for the last 300 
years, in fact, has been out of 
tune. It all goes back to 1709 
when keyboard makers started 
to use the equal-tempered 
scale. Until that time, Western 
musical scales were based on 
Pythagoras’s system of pitches 
that had a precise mathematical 
ratio to each other. Non-tem- 
pered tuning sounded great, 
but stringed keyboard instru¬ 
ments had to be retuned to play 
in each new key. Pretty grim for 
the musicians. Thus the adop¬ 
tion of equal temperament. 


But—something old is new 
again! Justonic Tuning, a Van¬ 
couver company whose slogan 
is “Stay Tuned,” has introduced 
a software program that will 
allow you to play your synthe¬ 
sizer utilizing just intonation, 
as well as 24 other internation¬ 
al and historic scales, or even 
scales you create yourself. You 


need a computer using a 486 or 
higher microprocessor (run¬ 
ning Windows 3.1 or Windows 
95) and a synthesizer or sound- 
card with microtuning capabil¬ 
ity. Most synth manufacturers 
make these models, and Jus- 
tonic is supporting more of 
them all the time. 

Rarely has there 
been a software 
company that 
cares so passion¬ 
ately about the 
sound of music. 
Justonic wants 
every musician to 
have the opportu¬ 
nity to hear music in pure har¬ 
monic intervals, not the equal- 
tempered scale we’ve been 
using for the last few centuries. 
Singers and string players have 
always been able to do this— 
unless, of course, they peform 
with keyboards or guitars. 

Rex Weyler and Bill Gannon 
of Justonic patented a mathe¬ 


matical formula to give the 
composer or performer an 
incredible palette of pitches, 
123 per octave. Using equal- 
tempered scales, they say, is like 
asking an artist to use only 12 
colors, with no mixing. They 
also have prepared a well-writ- 
ten and fascinating book called 
The Story of Harmony to pro¬ 
vide more historical back¬ 
ground and a deeper under¬ 
standing of how scales and 
tuning work. 

The software uses the com¬ 
puter to analyze what is being 
played and sends your synth a 
retuned pitch. Since playing an 
F in the key of C produces a 
different pitch than playing an 
F when it is the root, the pro¬ 
gram must know which root 
you intend to use. It can ana¬ 
lyze this for you and choose the 
root. Or you can tell it your 
intentions, either by using a 
realtime controller (such as a 
foot-pedal keyboard or an 



With Justonic’s software your synthesizer can 
use 25 tunings—or you can create your own. 


A Peak Experience 

By Judy Munsen 

M any keyboard players have 
shied away from explor¬ 
ing the fascinating world of dig¬ 
ital audio because it was too 
expensive and complicated. If 
you have a 68030 Mac or better, 
you can ascend the digital 
heights right away with Berkeley 
Integrated Audio Software’s 
(BIAS) Peak. If you’re lucky 
enough to have a power PC, 


Peak is designed to use all that 
considerable speed and comput¬ 
ing power to create a new world 
of digital sound. 

There is so much musical 
material in our daily lives. 
Recording familiar voices, crash¬ 
ing pans, draining water, singing 
birds, your cat’s purr, or any 
sound from your world and 
then manipulating it and using 
it to make music is a very per¬ 
sonal and exciting way to be cre¬ 
ative. With Peak, you can record 


these sounds, edit them to 
sound exactly like the original, 
or create an entirely new sound 
experience. Then, using SCSI 
(Small Computer System Inter¬ 
face, a communication protocol 
between your computer and 
sampler) or SMDI (SCSI Musi¬ 
cal Data Interchange, a protocol 
that facilitates communication 
between your computer and 
sampler at rates much faster 
than the normal SCSI protocol), 
Peak will send your edited files 


assignable part of your own 
keyboard), or using the 
sequencer in the program to 
add scale, key, and root 
changes. A chord detector can 
identify over 1500 chords and 
display their names and the 
root assigned to a chord for the 
currently selected scale. You 
can create and store your own 
chords as well. 

If you are interested in the 
mathematical and technical 
exploration of pitches, there is 
a calculator to convert a pitch 
from Hz-cycles-per-second, 
ratios, cents, or decimals to any 
of the other units of measure. 
A software oscilloscope is 
included so that you may com¬ 
pare pure harmony visually as 
well as aurally. This software 
also works with an electric gui¬ 
tar in a MIDI system. (But 
that’s another magazine.) 

This program, as well as the 
synthesizer Justonic is planning 
to release, is the result of pas¬ 
sion for music, sound, and 
expression and a desire to share 
this passion with other musi¬ 
cians. You are invited to experi¬ 
ence the way music sounded 
throughout the world and 
throughout history, or—using 
your own scale creations—how 
it will sound in the future. 

For more information con¬ 
tact Justonic at (888) 688- 
3456, or visit their website 
(http://www.justonic.com). *!* 


directly to a number of sam¬ 
plers, and you can start playing 
them from your keyboard. Or 
you can create songs or sound- 
scapes on your computer. But 
we’re getting ahead of ourselves. 

First you have to get the 
sound into the program in order 
to edit it. Using the microphone 
on the Mac, external hardware 
(such as Digidesign’s Pro Tools), 
or an external audio input, you 
can record digital sound infor¬ 
mation directly onto your hard 
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Piano & Keyboard now has a low-cost 
subscription especially for students 



Stay in Touch With the Whole Keyboard World! 

Piano & Keyboard takes a broad view of the world of the 21st-century pianist. You’ll get to know the people, instru¬ 
ments, events, books, music, and products of importance in the field you’re preparing to enter. You’ll read interviews 
with major artists like Mitsuko Uchida and Keith Jarrett; profiles of composers like Lukas Foss and William Bolcom; 
reports about major festivals and competitions; articles on wellness, technique, improvisation, the piano on the Inter¬ 
net, and stressbusting. 

Piano & Keyboard puts you in touch with successful concert artists, ensemble players, teachers, composers, 
freelancers, software designers, writers, studio musicians, scholars, and entrepreneurs. You’ll read about pianists who 
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j. Kiavier cjranroucn digital 
piano was introduced at the 
January 1997 NAMM show 
(see “Market Tips” in the 
May/June issue under 
“Hybrids”). You may find play¬ 
ing this instrument more 
enjoyable than pronouncing its 
awkward name. Allow me to 
decode it: Digital GranTouch- 
2nd version-IIXG for the new 
recording feature (the Mark II- 
XG Disklavier unit) attached. 

The sophisticated technolo¬ 
gy found within this compact 
unit is incredible. Not only 


aown at a mere tnree reel or—ana nair-p 


piano and hear all that sound!) 
The conventional pinblock, 
pin, string, bridge, sound¬ 
board, plate, rim (and piano 
tuner) are replaced with a dual 
laser fiber-optic system con¬ 
nected to a microchip with 
loads of system memory (30 
megabytes) dedicated solely to 
producing an acoustic piano 
sound. This thin slab of silicon 
magically captures a gamut of 
digitally sampled sonorities 
from the CFIII-S Yamaha con¬ 
cert grand. 


sustain pedal’s sensitivity level 
responds in 128 steps), a 
sostenuto pedal that will never 
slide out of adjustment (no 
rods attached), and a pleasant¬ 
ly contrasting una corda pedal. 
This is the most realistic 
acoustic grand piano simula¬ 
tion to date. 

The new features of this 
instrument revolve around the 
Mark II-XG Disklavier unit 
found conveniently under the 
far right side of the keyboard. 
This compact device creates a 




can download a free demo 
(http://www.bias-inc.com). 
There is a basic version, Peak LE, 
that costs only $99.00. The LE 
version does everything I’ve 
mentioned except sampler 
SMDI support and customizable 
keyboard shortcuts. If you decide 
to get more serious, the full ver¬ 
sion of Peak has 

■ much more pro¬ 
type options, like 
saving sounds as 
“Real Audio” 3.0 
files, batch file pro¬ 
cessing, playlist 
creation, addition¬ 
al DSP modules, 
and a great deal 
more. To upgrade 
to the full version 
costs an additional 
$299. Or you can 
just buy the full version for $499 
at the outset. 

The world of digital audio is 
no longer expensive or compli¬ 
cated! Go ahead—try the free 
demo and expand your musical 
horizons. There’s a new world of 
sonic experience waiting for 
you. For more information visit 
the BIAS website or call (415) 
331-2446. *S* 


world of opportunity. Up to 
700 instruments, voices, and 
sound effects are at your fin¬ 
gertips (128 is standard, but an 
upgradable soundcard is avail¬ 
able). You can create your own 
-compositions with the on 
board 16-track recorder, select 
from Yamaha’s growing 
PianoSoft and PianoSoft Plus 
(entertainment) titles, play 
along with the Grieg Concerto 
and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue orchestral MIDI files, or 
teach beginning piano meth¬ 
ods with ready-made accom¬ 
paniments. This Disklavier 
unit also supports both E-SEQ 
and standard MIDI-file format 
songs and disk types expand¬ 
ing the potential use exponen¬ 
tially. Yes, this means you can 
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compatible plug-ins. With these 
you can do sophisticated com¬ 
pressing, reverb design, equaliz¬ 
ing, or a number of other spe¬ 
cialized processes. 

A useful feature of Peak is 
drive. Peak shows you how much unlimited undo/redo. You can 

signal level you’re getting, where experiment and hear what 
the file will be saved, and how changes you’ve made, and then 
much remaining 
recording time is 
available on your 
hard drive. Peak even 
lets you get sounds 
or music from audio 
CDs. (You must have 
permission to use 
them if you’re going 
to sell or distribute 
your creation—but 
you already knew 
that.) 

Once the sound 
is safely stored on your hard 
drive, you can begin to explore 
the bits and bytes of sound. You 
might cut and paste pieces, 
change pitches or lengths, create 
fades or interesting gain 
envelopes, reverse or loop a sec¬ 
tion, or use other features of 
Peak digital signal processing 
(DSP). Peak also lets you use 
third-party Adobe Premiere 


to see, or check out the entire file 
in one window. It’s also easy to 
create loops and markers, even 
while you’re recording or play¬ 
ing back! Navigating is quick 
and intuitive. If you find your¬ 
self doing one task frequently, 
it’s simple to create your own 
custom computer keyboard 


Peak lets you record sounds from daily life, then use them to make music. Cut, paste, fade, loop! 


go back to where you thought 
it sounded best. A handy list of 
all the edits you’ve made since 
your last save makes it easy to 
get to the precise sound you 
want. The only limitation is 
the available space on your 
hard drive. 

Because Peak’s interface is so 
well designed, it’s easy to zoom 
into the exact sample you want 


can download a free demo 
(http://www.bias-inc.com). 
There is a basic version, Peak LE, 
that costs only $99.00. The LE 
version does everything I’ve 
mentioned except sampler 
SMDI support and customizable 
keyboard shortcuts. If you decide 
to get more serious, the full ver¬ 
sion of Peak has 
much more pro¬ 
type options, like 
saving sounds as 
“Real Audio” 3.0 
files, batch file pro¬ 
cessing, playlist 
creation, addition¬ 
al DSP modules, 
and a great deal 
more. To upgrade 
to the full version 
costs an additional 
$299. Or you can 
shortcuts. If you have a question just buy the full version for $499 



Yamaha’s New 
GranTouch 

By Christopher Durrenberger 

Y amaha’s DGT2II-XG Dis- 
klavier GranTouch digital 
piano was introduced at the 
January 1997 NAMM show 
(see “Market Tips” in the 
May/June issue under 
“Hybrids”). You may find play¬ 
ing this instrument more 
enjoyable than pronouncing its 
awkward name. Allow me to 
decode it: Digital GranTouch- 
2nd version-IIXG for the new 
recording feature (the Mark II- 
XG Disklavier unit) attached. 

The sophisticated technolo¬ 
gy found within this compact 
unit is incredible. Not only 


does it feel and play like a 
Yamaha grand (it has a wooden 
acoustic piano keyboard), but 
it reproduces the sound of a 
piano three times its size. (It’s 
an unnerving sensation to look 
down at a mere three feet of 
piano and hear all that sound!) 
The conventional pinblock, 
pin, string, bridge, sound¬ 
board, plate, rim (and piano 
tuner) are replaced with a dual 
laser fiber-optic system con¬ 
nected to a microchip with 
loads of system memory (30 
megabytes) dedicated solely to 
producing an acoustic piano 
sound. This thin slab of silicon 
magically captures a gamut of 
digitally sampled sonorities 
from the CFIII-S Yamaha con¬ 
cert grand. 


about any Peak function, online 
help is available. Once you’ve 
edited, tweaked, and looped 
your creation, all your work can 
be saved in most of the popular 
sound-file formats. 

Peak has really made it easy to 
get the exact kind of digital edit¬ 
ing package you need. If you’re 
interested in checking it out, you 


Perhaps most impressive is 
this instrument’s ability to 
reproduce the rich palate of 
overtones created when the 
damper pedal is depressed. 
Realistic effects include flutter 
and half-pedal capabilities (the 
sustain pedal’s sensitivity level 
responds in 128 steps), a 
sostenuto pedal that will never 
slide out of adjustment (no 
rods attached), and a pleasant¬ 
ly contrasting una corda pedal. 
This is the most realistic 
acoustic grand piano simula¬ 
tion to date. 

The new features of this 
instrument revolve around the 
Mark II-XG Disklavier unit 
found conveniently under the 
far right side of the keyboard. 
This compact device creates a 


at the outset. 

The world of digital audio is 
no longer expensive or compli¬ 
cated! Go ahead—try the free 
demo and expand your musical 
horizons. There’s a new world of 
sonic experience waiting for 
you. For more information visit 
the BIAS website or call (415) 
331-2446. •!* 


world of opportunity. Up to 
700 instruments, voices, and 
sound effects are at your fin¬ 
gertips (128 is standard, but an 
upgradable soundcard is avail¬ 
able). You can create your own 
compositions with the on 
board 16-track recorder, select 
from Yamaha’s growing 
PianoSoft and PianoSoft Plus 
(entertainment) titles, play 
along with the Grieg Concerto 
and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue orchestral MIDI files, or 
teach beginning piano meth¬ 
ods with ready-made accom¬ 
paniments. This Disklavier 
unit also supports both E-SEQ 
and standard MIDI-file format 
songs and disk types expand¬ 
ing the potential use exponen¬ 
tially. Yes, this means you can 
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even go online, browse the 
world wide web, and download 
and play MIDI files from 
halfway across the globe. This 
piano plugs directly into your 
home computer! 

Now before you decide that 
this is the utopian dream 
instrument, beware of a few 
glitches I found in the proto¬ 
type I played and examined. 
One pitch (A-flat 5) was 
noticeably less bright than its 
neighbors, making it difficult 
to voice chords in that register 
(lacquer is ineffective on sili¬ 
con and fiber-optics). Also, 
while browsing through the 
128 sounds from the standard 
XG Tone Generator, the MIDI 
on/off switch malfunctioned 


several times, resulting in some 
interesting sonic mixes (heli¬ 
copter fluttering to applause). 
Not all the digitally reproduced 
instrumental sounds are as 
wonderful (or even in tune— 
the top octave is noticeably 
flat) as the superior piano- 
sampled sounds. The individ¬ 
ual strings are especially unre¬ 
alistic (the violin bleats at 12 
beats per second), and the 
harpsichord sounds more elec¬ 
tric than acoustic. Yamaha is 
addressing three of these issues 
(voicing, MIDI on/off switch¬ 
es, and tuning) before sending 
this model into production. 

One extremely useful fea¬ 
ture included is a “self-main¬ 
tenance” system—an auto¬ 
matic calibration process that 
performs self-adjustments to 
maximize system playback 
sensitivity. This should not be 
confused, however, with 
action regulation. All acoustic 


(wooden) actions need peri¬ 
odic maintenance to ensure 
optimal responsiveness and 
touch. Even the prototype I 
played on needed some atten¬ 
tion. After hours of use, its 
hammer line had dropped too 
low (resulting in negative 
aftertouch), and its backcheck 
and spring level had also fall¬ 
en, minimizing one of Yama¬ 
ha’s virtues—fast repetition. 

The DGT2II-XG Disklavier 
GranTouch digital piano will 
be available September 1997 at 
a suggested retail price of 
$15,495. Yamaha’s projected 
markets include hotels, restau¬ 
rants, schools, churches—and 
your living room. 

Yet another hybrid piano 
with no strings attached is the 
Yamaha GranTouch GT10 dig¬ 
ital upright piano. This vertical 
version of the GT1 (the origi¬ 
nal GranTouch) offers the 
same technological benefits 


(MIDI in/out, AUX in/out, 
reverb effects, and headphone 
jack), but is packaged more 
economically. It utilizes the 
same dual laser fiber-optic sen¬ 
sor sytem within the confines 
of a standard Yamaha acoustic 
upright action. 

The internal sound source, 
however, comes from a differ¬ 
ent sample—the same tone 
generator used in Yamaha 
Clavinovas (also taken from 
the CFIII-S concert grand) but 
requiring only 4 megabytes of 
system memory. Thus the 
sonic end result is not as 
sophisticated as the GT1 or 
DGT2II-XG, but it certainly 
will be adequate in situations 
such as class piano labs, MIDI 
studios, and homes with limit¬ 
ed space. The GranTouch 
GT10 digital upright was 
released March 1997 and has a 
suggested retail price of 
$7,295. + 
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Getting Serious 
About Having Fun 

By Rhonda Ringering 


OFF-STAFF READING 


With this essay, we begin a “guest spot ” col¬ 
umn. Readers are invited to submit short 
essays on any subject. Please fax your essay 
to (714) 240-4900. We look forward to air¬ 
ing assorted opinions. 

C oncert attendance is declining. 

Classical audiences are getting 
older. School arts programs 
are being slashed. The NEA’s 
budget has been reduced. Generations of 
kids are being raised not ever hearing 
about Bach, Mozart, or Haydn—and, if 
they’ve heard the name, they think that 
Beethoven is a dog. 

The temptation is to lecture the 
Philistines and sweep them into concerts 
with a hefty broom of guilt proclaiming— 
This is art! This is culture! This is our 
Western heritage! But the general public is 
not particularly concerned. The last time 
that guilt had much effect on the nation 
was when the Puritans ran things. 

Yes, we must fight to save school arts 
programs and we must keep staging con¬ 
certs, art shows, and plays. Why? Because 
we know that if society does not have pos¬ 
itive outlets for creativity, it will find neg¬ 
ative ways to express itself. It’s easy to get 
discouraged and angry and blame the 
things that the public supports. But rather 
than condemn movies, TV, and sports, I 
believe the question should be—what are 
they doing right? 

Let’s face it. Sports promoters know 
how to make a game fun. The action on 
the field or court—that’s just part of it. 
When fans go to a game, they get to make 
noise, cheer, and move around. Food is 
available and drinks flow freely. Announc¬ 
ers give play-by-play descriptions of the 
action so that the uninitiated or the dis¬ 
tracted can keep track of what’s going on. 
Emotional involvement is expected and 


encouraged. Movies and TV make people 
laugh and cry, and they can identify with 
characters and stories. These media work 
because they always present new material. 
Then there’s the favorite love-to-hate: 
popular music. But it’s popular for a 
reason—it has something to say to those 
who listen. And it’s popular because it’s 
marketed so that the public knows it 
exists. The concerts are entertaining, and 
there are no rules for attendees to follow. 

Flash to the typical classical concert. 
Audience members must dress up, sit qui¬ 
etly, applaud at the right time, keep still, 
and watch a group of black-and-white 
attired people sit and play instruments. 
Emotion is kept under control. All 
responses are timed and must be kept 
within acceptable bounds. And no one 
serves drinks! 

What if a classical music concert could 
be fun? Would it be so radical to allow 
expression at concerts? How about food 
and drink? Maybe what is played could be 
explained to the uninitiated and the dis¬ 
tracted. Maybe color could be introduced 
to the stage. Would it really harm the 
music? Are we guilty of playing only re¬ 
runs? What happened? Did everyone stop 
writing music in this century? But, you 
say, no one wants to hear contemporary 
music. If that’s the case, how come movie 
soundtracks—some of the most radical 
and atonal stuff around—sell so well? 

We must bring classical music to peo¬ 
ple in unexpected and surprising ways. 
Where do people congregate in your com¬ 
munity? Libraries? Malls? Stores? Restau¬ 
rants and bars? In Portland, where I live, 
Nordstrom has a piano in every one of its 
stores, and live pianists entertain shoppers 
daily. Malls are equipped with donated 
pianos each holiday season and students 
get a chance to play for people. Jennifer 


Griffith, a local pianist, installed her 
Steinway at Portland’s largest bookstore, 
Powell’s, and now classical piano is heard 
every weekend. A local favorite bar started 
inviting classical artists to perform for 
patrons every Friday night. 

Too hard? Impossible? No! We live in a 
world where Satie can be heard on New 
Age radio stations, where Gershwin is 
used to sell an airline, and where Chopin 
sells candies. What about a “Bach’n Beer” 
festival? How about a “No Dead Guys” 
program? What would happen if we 
worked with actors, dancers, storytellers, 
or visual artists? Where is music—any 
kind of music—played? Can classical 
music be played there as well? 

Someone thought of the “Mozart ‘til 
Midnight” concert that the Oregon 
Symphony puts on each year to sold-out 
audiences. Attendees can wear what they 
like, can come and go as they please, and 
refreshments are served in the lobby. 
Others fight the good fight quietly in their 
own backyards. They play for dance classes 
and perform only the best music. They slip 
Barber into a church service during the 
offering. They stop worrying about 
“should,” “ought,” and “what will the 
neighbors think.” They share the music 
they love wherever they are. 

We need to find new and creative ways 
to present what we love. The music will do 
the rest. *i* 

PERFORMING RITES 
BY SIMON FRITH 

T he seriousness of the classical con¬ 
cert is both made possible by and 
registered in a series of performing 
conventions.... These ... conventions have 
been coded into the building and organi¬ 
zation of concert halls themselves.... 
[There is] the elaborate extent to which 
audiences are now prepared for a spiritual 
experience in a classical venue, with its 
strict separation of bodily needs (toilets, 
bars, and cloakrooms) from musical uplift 
(No Drinks to be Taken into the Auditori¬ 
um), and its careful use of staging and 
lighting to mark out the boundaries of 
the musical moment. In the jazz cafe the 
musicians employ a very different set of 
performing conventions (negotiating with 
the waitresses, for example, a balance be¬ 
tween letting customers listen and hassling 
them for orders). 
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More Artisans 
at Work 

By Robert Cloutier 


I 

The Charles Walter grand—a completely new American design—delivers a distinc¬ 
tively warm sound and plenty of volume. Good news for the piano industry! 



I n the January/February 1997 
issue, I applauded the efforts and 
instruments of some of a small 
but very important group of arti¬ 
sans devoted to making excellent 
instruments. Here I call attention to 
several more makers and models that 
continue this tradition. 

Bliithner Bliithner has been build¬ 
ing hand-crafted pianos since 1853 
and, in 1994, became part of the U. S. 
firm: German Piano Imports [phone 
(800) 954-3200]. Before 1994 it was 
uncommon to see new Bliithner pianos 
in the United States because there were 
few exports from East Germany, and 
few American dealers. Becoming part 
of a large firm devoted to the promo¬ 


tion and sale of high-quality German 
pianos, however, has offered Bliithner 
the working capital and exposure 
needed to remain competitive in the 
piano industry. 

Bliithner offers six grands (from 
4'11" to 9-foot) and three upright mod¬ 
els. Total annual production is approxi¬ 
mately 450 units and, while this may 
seem a small number, it is average by 
comparison with most European mak¬ 
ers of hand-built pianos. Because the 
Bliithner is a high-quality, hand-crafted 
piano, it cannot be mass-produced. 

As in most German pianos, the cab¬ 
inetry reflects much attention to the 
proper alignment and fit of each com¬ 
ponent. The finish of the plate and 


plating of hardware are also excellent. 
Renner builds the keyboards and 
actions for Bliithner so there is a famil¬ 
iar security in the action balance and 
response. (Renner also builds actions 
for Hamburg Steinway, Bosendorfer, 
and Bechstein, to name a few.) 

Tonally the piano is beautifully 
scaled, producing a clear richness with 
excellent sustaining qualities. All the 
strings on a Bliithner grand are indi¬ 
vidual, so if you break a treble string, 
you won’t suffer the same fate as you 
would on most grands (where you are 
left with either a single wire or, worse, 
two notes with broken strings). On a 
Bliithner, as on a Bosendorfer, you will 
still have two tuned strings left. 

There is one innovation unique to 
Bliithner: In the top section of the 
piano there are four strings per note. 
While the fourth string does pass over 
the bridge, its position angles upward 
so that the hammer cannot strike it. 
This string vibrates sympathetically 
when the note is struck, and adds 
strength to the treble response. (It also 
annoys tuners who must pluck it to 
tune it.) 

Hassler (by Bliithner) For those 
with budget constraints who want a 
high-quality German piano, Bliithner 
has recently unveiled a newly designed 
grand—the Hassler—as a less expen¬ 
sive alternative. The price of this 6-foot 
grand (approximately $30,000) is very 
competitive. The Hassler has the same 
refined appearance and action response 
as Bliithner, yet the tone is somewhat 
brighter than the usual round Bliithner 
tone. One unusual characteristic of this 
piano is the (near) copper-colored fin¬ 
ish of the plate. The Hassler grand is 
currently in production, and will be 
available from Bliithner dealers in 
approximately six months. 

Kawai Kawai produces two differ¬ 
ent hand-crafted grand pianos—the 
RXA (I reviewed a 6'6" grand in “Bul¬ 
letin Board” in January/February 
1997), and the 9-foot EX concert 
grand. The hand-crafted pianos are 
constructed in a separate wing of the 
Kawai factory, and total production is 
limited to approximately 50 instru¬ 
ments per year. Of that number, only 20 
are the EX model. It’s therefore rather 
difficult to play, or even hear, the EX 
concert grand. 
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During the past year, I have played 
three diffferent Kawai EX grands, and I 
must say that, like most hand-crafted 
pianos, each of the three was distinctly 
different. The best of the three was an 
extraordinary piano! The resonance 
and volume of tone could compete 
with any concert grand, and the action 
was extremely well-weighted and facile. 

Keep your eyes on 
Kawai. You may one 
day find yourself 
concertizing on one. 

The piano I liked least was not distinct 
enough to separate itself from the reg¬ 
ular Kawai line. What does that tell us 
about the EX? 

After visiting the Kawai America 
headquarters in Los Angeles, I came 
away with some good answers. The 
hand-crafted pianos, although in pro¬ 
duction and available, are still consid¬ 
ered to be “in development.” The EX 
has recently undergone a completely 
new plate design and scaling. Kawai 
therefore is not anticipating an increase 
in production, since the current pro¬ 
duction numbers are meeting the 
demand for these expensive instru¬ 
ments (the EX lists for more than 
$ 100 , 000 ). 

But it is encouraging to see a major 
manufacturer, with a comfortable market 
share, devoting costly time to the 
research and development of a first-rate 
concert line. I can’t predict a sudden rise 
to prominence for this piano because it 
will take many years for pianists to devel¬ 
op an appreciation for the Kawai EX as a 
concert instrument. A parallel, however, 
may make a point. Toyota entered the U. 
S. market with cheap, plain cars; now 
they sell the Lexus. So keep your eyes on 
Kawai. You may one day find yourself 
concertizing on one. 

Fazioli Although I’ve already dis¬ 
cussed the Fazioli instruments in the 
January/February issue, I wanted to 
append two comments to my earlier 
discussion. The first is a correction: 
Fazioli pianos are not manufactured 
with ivory keys. That once was the case, 
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but is no longer. The second is to men¬ 
tion that the January 1997 NAMM 
show was my first opportunity (given 
the small number produced) to play 
the 9'2" Fazioli concert grand. Like the 
other models I’ve played, this is a first- 
rate concert piano. Fazioli uses a hard 
Renner hammer (producing a sound 
popular throughout Europe), and I 
must admit that the first thing I want¬ 
ed to do was to voice down the tone on 
this instrument. Then again, consider¬ 
ing the tremendous sustaining power 
of this soundboard, these hammers 
allow the sound to fill even the most 
tonally dead hall. 

Seiler Seiler has been building 
pianos since 1849, and the company is 
one of the larger German piano manu¬ 
facturers, producing 
nearly 4,500 instru¬ 
ments a year. Seiler 
offers five grand mod¬ 
els (from 5'11" to 8- 
foot) and four vertical 
models. The high-pol- 
ish ebony is still the 
mainstay of German 
manufacturers, so 
Seiler pianos have a 
similar appearance to 
other German instru¬ 
ments, although Seiler 
does use many other 
veneers. 

Seiler advertises that 
their pianos have a 
“transparent sound.” I’m not sure this is a 
good choice of words. I would describe it 
as an “open” sound. The volume and bal¬ 
ance of sound is very good. Once again we 
find the familiar (and welcome) Renner 
actions. There are no visible innovations 
in the Seiler grands that would set them 
apart from other traditional pianos. When 
I played these instruments, I was remind¬ 
ed of the Hassler (by Bliithner). 

There is, nonetheless, innovation 
within the Seiler factory. Seiler has 
developed an upright action that incor¬ 
porates two magnets, of similar polari¬ 
ty, to help re-position the jack beneath 
the hammer for increased repetition. 
Piano & Keyboard noted this innova¬ 
tion in the March/April 1996 “Bulletin 
Board” (see “Knuckle Under”). I was 
impressed with the repetition of the 
uprights using this “Super Magnet Rep¬ 
etition Action.” 


The real surprise at Seiler is the pro¬ 
duction of truly unique styles and cases, 
such as the “Showmaster” model, a MIDI- 
capable high-tech piano with stylized 
brass legs and a plexiglass lid. It might bet¬ 
ter be called the “show-stopper!” 

Charles Walter For the past decade 
the people at the Charles Walter Piano 
Company have been busy designing a 
new grand piano. They have built their 
reputation on producing high-quality 
verticals (see “Artisans at Work” in the 
January/February 1997 issue), and the 
commitment to design and workman¬ 
ship is not diminished in the execution 
of this new piano. 

Four Walter 6'3" grand pianos were 
displayed at the Winter NAMM show. 
Each was of a different veneer, yet all 


were equally good instruments with no 
substantial variations in tone or vol¬ 
ume. The initial design called for the 
installation of Renner-made action. 
Renner, however, is not delivering 
actions fast enough, so the Herrberger- 
Brooks actions are being considered as 
a quality alternative. The keyboards are 
weighed off to give solid comfort to the 
pianist; they are not too heavy, yet not 
overly light, like most Asian-built 
pianos. Repetition is quite good. The 
soundboard delivers a distinctively 
warm sound with plenty of volume. 

It’s not often that a completely new 
American design shows up in the piano 
world, and it’s therefore refreshing 
good news for the piano industry that 
craftsmen of vision and commitment 
still exist. I believe this newly designed 
piano will be a hit with schools and 
professionals alike. 



Kawai now boasts two hand-crafted grand piano models, the RXA 
and the EX (above). Although still considered “in development,” the 
EX grand holds promise as a resonant concert instrument. 
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P & K INTERVIEW 
BY CHARLES TIMBRELL 



ALTHOUGH FRENCH AND FEISTY, HELENE GRIMAUD PLAYS 
GERMAN REPERTOIRE WITH RUSSIAN SWEEP AND INTENSITY. 

HER CAREER HAS ROCKETED TO THE TOP IN ABOUT AS MUCH TIME 
AS IT TAKES TO SAY RACHMANINOFF. 









T 

m he first surprise was the large German shepherd that rushed toward me when Helfene 
Grimaud opened the door of her East Village apartment. The second was Grimaud’s pro¬ 
longed and vise-like handshake. But after these preliminaries, both Eno (named after the 
conceptual-rock star Brian) and his mistress proved to be extremely winsome and charming 
company during more than two hours of conversation. In rapid-fire English that was occa¬ 
sionally set off by moments of reflection, the 28-year-old French pianist spoke candidly 
about her difficult childhood, her teachers, her lucky breaks, her disappointments, and her 


valued friendships with Daniel Barenboim, Martha Argerich, and Gidon Kremer. 


The living room of her small, temporary 
apartment contained a piano and a scatter¬ 
ing of books, recordings, and videos—the 
latter including the Peter Sellers comedy 
Being There, which she had just been watch¬ 
ing. Dressed in jeans and a loose blouse, the 
native of Aix-en-Provence looked as Ameri¬ 
can as anyone else in New York’s lower east 
side, and she gave no visible hint that two 
nights before she had played a brilliant and 
demanding all-Brahms recital at Alice Tully 
Hall—or that she had spent ten consecutive 
days being filmed for a European television 
documentary. 

Grimaud’s name first came to interna¬ 
tional attention in 1986, when she won a 
Grand Prix du Disque at age 16 for her 
recording of Rachmaninoff’s Sonata No. 2 
and the complete Etudes-Tableaux, op. 33. 

OARD 


This extraordinary disc was made after she 
had studied the piano for a mere seven 
years. Her next recordings—of Brahms’s 
Sonatas Nos. 2 and 3 and Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana and Sonata No. 1—proved that she 
was not just a powerhouse prodigy but a 
remarkably mature interpreter of some of 
the most challenging music in the German 
romantic repertoire. Critics everywhere 
raved about her “sweep and energy,” her 
“mastery and imagination,” her “lush sound 
and electrifying technique,” and her “strik¬ 
ing originality.” They compared her to 
Martha Argerich, and spoke of her in the 
same breath as Horowitz, Bolet, and Pollini. 

More recently, in a review of her 
recorded coupling of Schumann’s Concer¬ 
to in A-minor and Strauss’s Burleske, 
David Vernier stated that “she is one of the 
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latter 20th-century’s major talents—a 
master who brings to the piano a 
rare combination of strength and 
lyricism, of poetry and drama, of 
authority and inquisitiveness.” Her per¬ 
formances throughout Europe, the 
United States, and the Far East during 
the past decade have elicited many sim¬ 
ilar responses. Bernard Holland, writing 
in The New York Times, went so far as 
to say that in Mozart’s Concerto in 
F-Major (K459) “her heart [was] speak¬ 
ing acutely and specifically with every 
depression of the keys.” And a critic for 
the San Francisco Chronicle wrote that 
“her entire nervous system is wired to 
a conquering technique with which 
she creates cloudbursts and dust storms 
of notes.” 

I must say that none of this praise is 
hyperbole. Grimaud’s above-mentioned 
recordings can stand with almost any in 
the catalogue, including some of the 
finest historical ones. And her most 
recent CD, of Brahms’s last piano pieces, 
reveals an intensified introspection that 
often suggests that she might have been 
playing just for herself late at night, in a 
rare mood, and unaware of the presence 
of a recording engineer. 

Since her debut at 18 with the 
Orchestre de Paris under Daniel Baren¬ 
boim, Grimaud has performed with 
many of the world’s leading orchestras, 
including the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Leipzig Gewandhaus, Israel Philharmon¬ 
ic, St. Petersburg Philharmonic, Tokyo 
NHK Symphony, London Symphony, 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, and Cleve¬ 
land Orchestra. 

We spoke first about her inauspicious 
childhood in the small city of Aix, in 
southern France. 

I know that you began piano study 
quite late and almost by accident. Was 
your family musical? 

No, not really. My father, who is Italian, is 
a professor of languages at the University 
of Aix, and my mother was one of his 
students when they first met. They are 
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both now teaching Greek, Latin, and Ital¬ 
ian in Aix. Their other interests include 
architecture, painting—and music, too, 
but not particularly classical music. My 
mother, who is from North Africa, was 
always singing popular songs when I was 
a child, and that was my first introduc¬ 
tion to music. 

I was a very agitated kid in school, 
always disturbing everyone and interfer¬ 
ing with what the teachers were saying. I 
was never at ease with children my own 
age and I always preferred to be with 
older people. So I was on the verge of 
being antisocial at school, and I was also 
obsessed with symmetry—I would spend 
hours folding things and rearranging my 
room. Between the ages of five and nine I 
tried dance, martial arts, tennis, all kinds 
of things, but nothing really mobilized 
me in the way my parents had hoped. 

Finally, when I was nine, they took me 
to a basic music course for three-year- 
olds. The teacher played the piano and 
would have us sing back melodies or play 
drums in certain rhythms. It was a simple 
way of telling if the kids had a gift for 
music or not. After three weeks the 
teacher told my parents that I was gifted 
and should be studying an instrument. 

So I started piano then, and from that 
moment on my parents never needed to 
push me again. They never had to say, 
“Go practice!” I was totally absorbed 
with it. My parents always thought I had 
a surplus of physical energy, but it really 
was mental energy, and the piano took 
care of that. 

Who was your first teacher? 

Jacqueline Courtin, a wonderful lady at 
the Aix Conservatoire. She had studied 
with Jacques Fevrier and, I think, Mar¬ 
guerite Long. We went through the stan¬ 
dard Hanon and Czerny rather quickly, 
and also the Brahms Exercises, which she 
had a lot of faith in, as do I. The reper¬ 
toire was the usual Clementi, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and so on. I completed the cur¬ 
riculum there very fast, in four years 
instead of the usual eight or nine. 

In my last year, when I was 12, she said 
that I should continue at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire. My parents thought that was 
inconceiveable, since I was an only child 
and my leaving would disrupt the family 
life. So Madame Courtin contacted 
Pierre Barbizet at the Marseilles Conser¬ 
vatoire, to have me play for him and to 


get his opinion. After hearing me, he told 
my parents that I was meant to do this, 
that they should let me do it, and that he 
himself would prepare me for the Paris 
entrance exams. So my parents became 
more tolerant of the idea of my going 
away. 

Do you remember what you played for 
Barbizet that first time? 

Yes, it was in the spring of 1982 and I 
played Schumann’s Papillons, the first 
movement of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
Sonata, and Faure’s Fifth Barcarolle. 

You played those works after just three 
years of piano study? That’s extraordinary! 

Well, I worked very hard and I learned 
new pieces very quickly in those days. 
More quickly than I do now. Barbizet was 
a wonderful musician, so knowledgeable, 
really one of the most important musical 
personalities in France at the time. But he 
wasn’t a teacher for everyone, because he 
was almost too inventive, always making 
parallels with painting and literature— 
and if you didn’t know what he was talk¬ 
ing about, you were lost. It was very 
evocative teaching, and he did not try to 
change my technique. I worked with him 
during the summer and fall of 1982, 
preparing for the Paris entrance exams in 
October and November. But that same 
summer I also studied at Les Arcs (in the 
French Alps), where I first played for 
Jacques Rouvier. 

Did you decide at that time to try to enter 
Rouvier’s class in Paris? 

Actually, I wanted most to study with 
Dominique Merlet, who at the time was 
probably the number one teacher in 
France. But I was just 12, and Merlet told 
me that he didn’t want to take such a 
young student. So I chose Rouvier after I 
had played for three or four other teach¬ 
ers. This was a good choice because Rou¬ 
vier agreed with Barbizet’s teaching—it 
was a continuation, just as Barbizet’s 
teaching had been a continuation of 
Madame Courtin’s. 

For the Paris entrance exams, held in 
two stages, I played the first movement of 
Chopin’s B-minor Sonata, some Faure, 
and the required Chopin etudes and 
Bach preludes and fugues. Ironically, for 
the second stage the imposed piece (not 
announced until after the first stage) was 
the first movement of Chopin’s B-Flat- 
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minor Sonata. So I was playing a lot of 
Chopin that month! I was lucky to be 
accepted that year, because the next year 
they raised the minimum age for 
entrance to 15. 

What was your schedule like that first year 
at the Conservatoire? 

Well, I was able to crowd all my classes, 
including piano, into two days a week so 
that I could commute home to Aix for 


the rest of the week, since my parents 
wanted me there as much as possible. 
This schedule didn’t allow me to take the 
required extra weekly lesson with Rouvi- 
er’s assistant in Paris, but fortunately the 
administration let me substitute lessons 
with Barbizet in Marseilles. I passed the 
required coursework (solfege, sightread¬ 
ing, and analysis) after the first year. Dur¬ 
ing the second and third years I contin¬ 
ued piano and took chamber music with 
Genevieve Joy, a wonderful lady who 
taught rather unorthodox classes. 

My favorite teacher was probably 
Christian Ivaldi, whose sightreading 
course was a great experience, like a 
breath of fresh air! I’ll tell you why: It was 
so frustrating at the Conservatoire to 
receive just one hour of piano teaching 


each week—and of course if you had a 
serious teacher, as I did, you could spend 
that hour on the first line of the slow 
movement of a Mozart sonata. Conse¬ 
quently one didn’t cover a great deal of 
repertoire, nor did one have much con¬ 
tact with other instrumentalists or 
singers. So it was very refreshing when 
Ivaldi brought good singers to the class 
and had us sightread Lieder instead of 
doing those silly exercises that are written 


for teaching sightreading. It was such an 
enriching and stimulating course. 

Did you have any adjustment problems, 
being one of the youngest students? 

I had a bit of a rebellion during my sec¬ 
ond year. As you know, at the end of that 
year you have to play a piano exam that 
includes etudes by Chopin, Liszt, and 
Scriabin, as well as some Bach preludes 
and fugues. I was completely bored by 
etudes at that point and didn’t want to 
learn any more of them. This didn’t 
please Rouvier, who told me that if I 
couldn’t get more discipline he’d send me 
to Merlet—who hadn’t wanted me in the 
first place! And Merlet had the reputa¬ 
tion of being the most strict teacher of 
all. Finally Rouvier told me not to come 


back until I could play those etudes. That 
was in March, and the exam was in June. 

So I went to Aix for a month and read 
a lot of Brahms pieces for the first time 
and fell in love with them. I also learned 
the Chopin F-minor Concerto on my 
own and asked to play it with the school 
orchestra at the Aix Conservatoire. They 
agreed, I did it, and it went well. And I 
also learned those three etudes (Chopin’s 
op. 10/8, Liszt’s Ricordanza, and Scri¬ 
abin’s op. 42/5) and played them as 
encores after the concerto performance. 

The program was taped, so I took the 
tape to Paris and played it for Rouvier, to 
prove that I hadn’t been wasting my time. 
Two weeks later Mr. Kawaguchi, the main 
producer at Denon, came to Paris and 
Rouvier played the tape for him without 
telling him anything about me, and 
Kawaguchi said he wanted me to do a 
record for Denon. Rouvier advised me to 
wait until I graduated, which I did. 

Your recorded repertoire emphasizes the 
German romantic literature. Do you play 
much contemporary music? 

No, not much. When the Conservatoire 
got a new director in 1984, he demanded 
that students play the most complex 
modern music as part of the exam 
requirements, even if one hadn’t yet 
studied the classics of the early 20th cen¬ 
tury by Schoenberg or Bartok. So during 
my third year, when it was time to pre¬ 
pare for the final competition and a grad¬ 
uation prize, I chose the music for the 
two required competition programs. 
Program A had to have a classical empha¬ 
sis and Program B a romantic emphasis. 
But ten minutes of each program had to 
be contemporary music. 

I chose and learned two of Stock¬ 
hausen’s Klavierstucke for Program A 
(with Beethoven’s Sonata in F, op. 10/2 
and an etude) and some of Maurice 
Ohana’s Etudes d’interpretation for Pro¬ 
gram B (with Rachmaninoff’s complete 
Etudes-Tableaux, op. 33 and a Scarlatti 
sonata). In addition, there was a required 
piece that everyone had to play (that year 
it was a Faure Barcarolle), and it was not 
announced until three weeks before the 
competition. At the last minute you had 
to draw lots to determine which program 
you would play. I drew Program B. 

The jury consisted of seven musicians, 
and I remember that [Madame X], who 
was an old bitch, voted against me. When 



My pet wolves are an important 

PART OF MY LIFE-THEY’RE FREE-SPIRITED 

AND INQUISTIVE. 
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she came up to me afterwards she said, 
“One can’t tell somebody’s gifts when 
they play Rachmaninoff. It isn’t classical 
enough. You can fake in Rachmaninoff. 
Now, if you’d played a Chopin scherzo...” 
Can you imagine anybody saying that?! 
Well, I got my first prize anyway, without 
her vote. 

You recorded the Rachmaninoff Sonata 
and the Etudes-Tableaux for Denon right 
after graduation? 

Yes. I worked on those pieces before and 
after graduation, and the recording was 
made in late July of 1985. The hall and the 
piano were terrific, the best conditions I 
had ever had until then to make music. 
They kept it in the can for a year, and I for¬ 
got about it. Then in the fall I entered the 
Conservatoire’s post-graduate course of 
study, called the troisieme cycle. It is open 
to just a few former first-prize winners, 
and you had the opportunity to study 
with foreign teachers and to enter interna¬ 
tional competitions. I almost didn’t try to 
enter this cycle when I learned that 
[Madame X] (again) would be on the 
entrance jury. But I played Chopin’s E- 
Major Scherzo and something else, and 
she came up afterwards and said, “You see, 
this time you played Chopin and I could 
really tell you were a good musician. With 
Rachmaninoff I couldn’t be sure.” I 
thought, “Oh well, never mind.” In the 
troisieme cycle I continued studying with 
Rouvier, and had masterclasses with Leon 
Fleisher and Gyorgy Sandor. 

You are among the few young pianists I 
know who has an international career 
without having won a prize in an interna¬ 
tional competition. 

Well, I only entered one big competi¬ 
tion. In January of 1986 I was preparing 
for the Busoni Competition. But I had 
been reading a lot of Russian literature 
during the preceding year or two, and I 
wanted to go to Russia—partly, I think, 
to see if the people were anything like 
Dostoevsky’s characters! So at the end of 
January, when I saw the booklet for the 


Tchaikovsky Competition, I decided 
that that was what I had to do. 

But Rouvier advised against it, saying 
that the Busoni was a better choice for 
my first competition because it was 
more medium-sized. When I insisted, he 
said he would not recommend me, part¬ 
ly because he was the French jury mem¬ 
ber for the Tchaikovsky that year and 
therefore wouldn’t even be able to vote 
for me. So I got recommendation letters 
from Ivaldi and Genevieve Joy and 


worked on the extensive repertoire until 
the first of June. Out of the 130 who 
entered, I was in the last 30, but not the 
last 12. I stayed three weeks, heard 
everyone, talked with everyone, learned 
what they had done, what competitions 
they had entered, what other prizes they 
had won. It was a great experience. And 
Barry Douglas was clearly the very best 
pianist, right from the beginning. 

What brought you to the attention of the 
larger musical world after that? 

After the Tchaikovsky Competition, I 
decided I wanted to be on my own. This 


caused a lot of turmoil with Rouvier. Not 
that he was possessive, but perhaps he 
thought that I wanted to be on my own 
because he wasn’t good enough for me. 
That wasn’t it at all. I simply felt the need 
to look for my own direction after relying 
for so many years on my teachers. He felt 
that I should be studying until I was 25 or 
so, but I thought that if I stayed with a 
teacher that long it would be even harder 
to be on my own. 

Slowly, one thing led to another. The 
first important concert I 
had after returning from 
Russia was at the Aix Festi¬ 
val in the summer of 1986. 
The artistic administrator 
of the Orchestre de Paris 
heard the broadcast and 
asked how to get in touch 
with me for an audition 
with Barenboim. Then the 
Rachmaninoff recording 
came out in November. In 
January (1987) I played a 
major recital in Cannes, 
and in February I audi¬ 
tioned for Barenboim. 

At that time I was still at 
the Conservatoire, and 
Leon Fleisher was giving 
masterclasses there. I went 
to hear him rehearse the 
Ravel Left-Hand Concerto 
with the Orchestre de 
Paris, and after the 
rehearsal I was invited to 
play the Liszt “Dante 
Sonata” for Barenboim. 
The very next day I had 
my first lesson with Fleish¬ 
er. I was lucky with this 
whole sequence of events, 
though at the time it 
seemed like things were happening very 
slowly for me. I’m grateful for that now. I 
didn’t just make a quick splash, with too 
many important things coming my way 
too soon. I don’t know whether I would 
have survived that. 

When did you make your Paris debut? 

In February 1987 I played my first Paris 
recital, which included Kreisleriana and 
the “Dante Sonata.” Then a week later I 
played the Liszt E-Flat Concerto with 
Barenboim and the Orchestre de Paris. 
That concert was just my fourth concert 
ever! I had very little experience. Baren- 



SOMETIMES A CERTAIN DISCUSSION 
IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN A 
LESSON. IT TRIGGERS YOU... 
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boim was very important for me. A lot 
of people ask if I actually studied piano 
with him. I did not, but sometimes a 
certain discussion is more important 
than a lesson. It can trigger you to do 
the right things. Barenboim invited me 
to come to as many orchestra rehearsals 
as I wanted to, and this was great, 
because at the Conservatoire we had 
just the narrow piano emphasis, and I 
had absolutely no knowledge of the 
orchestral repertoire. So I was lucky 
that he offered that, and I remember 
hearing, for example, concert versions 
of Wagner’s operas that were very 
important for my well-roundedness. 

Two other influences were Martha Arg- 
erich and Gidon Kremer. When did you 
get to know them? 

Gidon Kremer heard the Rachmaninoff 
CD and invited me to his Lockenhaus 
Festival in Austria. There I played four- 
hands with Martha, and later I played 
the Liszt Sonata for her in Brussels. She 
was very, very warm-hearted and 
encouraging, and she tries to help in 
every way if she likes your playing. I’ve 
played chamber music at Lockenhaus 
four or five times now, and the perfor¬ 
mance that Gidon and I gave of Schu¬ 
mann’s A-minor Violin Sonata has been 
released on a Philips CD, my only live 
recording. 

Leon Fleisher was also important for 
me. I vividly remember my lessons on 
Schumann’s F-Sharp-minor Sonata and 
Chopin’s Polonaise-Fantaisie. Years later 
he came to hear me play the Brahms D- 
minor Concerto in Baltimore with 
David Zinman. Knowing he was there 
made me extra nervous, because his 
recording of that work is the greatest 
one I know! It is always such a pleasure 
to see him, even if we don’t have much 
time to talk. 

Have you ever been exposed to Russian 
teaching, aside from your observations at 
the Tchaikovsky Competition? 

I’ve played for Dmitri Bashkirov, first in 
1988 in Barcelona and several times 
since then. His Brahms playing is so 
inspired, impulsive, expressive, and full 
of vital ideas. He was certainly another 
important influence on me. It’s interest¬ 
ing that when I first play with an orches¬ 
tra they often ask if I studied in Russia. 
Perhaps some Russian influence rubbed 


off on me from Rouvier, who studied for 
a time with a Russian-influenced 
pianist. Rouvier and I worked a lot on 
how to use the arm and shoulder, and I 
think his teaching was a good synthesis 
of the Russian and French approaches. 
Madame Courtin, as good as she was, 
was quintessential^ French. It provided 
a good healthy base, but it was too 
focused on fingers and articulation. 

You say that you are learning more slowly 
now than when you were younger. Can 
you explain? 

When I first went to Lockenhaus, I was 
just learning things and playing them 
the way they came and always moving 
on to new repertoire after a few perfor¬ 
mances. I was not re-thinking pieces as 
I am now, always finding new things. At 
Lockenhaus, I was going to rehearsals 
and hearing Gidon and Martha and 
others talk, and I realized that almost 
anything can be valid if you project it 
right. You can take a phrase in one 
direction or another, and it might work 
well either way. 

So what I like to do now is to return 
to old repertoire as though “from 
scratch,” re-thinking tempos, phrasing, 
dynamics, pedaling, everything. I might 
end up playing the work in a way that’s 
very similiar to the way I originally had, 
but at least now it’s a conscious decision 
to do so, not an accident. It’s a re-choos¬ 
ing. Gidon approaches music very much 
in this way, more so than Martha, who is 
more instinctive. I question every pas¬ 
sage in a piece. Why am I doing what 
I’m doing? In what other ways might it 
be done? 

So you don’t have a practice routine? 

No routine! A big percentage of my prac¬ 
tice time is spent with the music away 
from the piano. I think this is extremely 
important. You need to be able to play 
the music in your head, to have a very 
clear mental image pf what you are 
doing. But I warm up usually by playing 
Bach at different tempos, especially slow¬ 
ly. Also I like to follow Arrau’s advice 
about practicing trills with different 
speeds, articulations, dynamic variations, 
fingerings, and rhythms, always with a 
beautiful sound. Technique has to do 
with sound and how to control it. 

I don’t believe in Cortot’s idea, found 
in his editions, of isolating the difficulty 


in a work, of taking it out of the musical 
context and practicing it in every con¬ 
ceivable rhythm. That’s the best way to 
make an obstacle of the difficulty. 
Besides, you shouldn’t be getting your 
technique from Chopin’s etudes, going 
back to zero to learn octaves or thirds in 
order to play those works. On the other 
hand, Cortot’s lyrical words and musical 
insights in the prefaces of those editions 
are unquestionably inspiring. 

Least of all do I have a routine for the 
day of a concert. Barbizet used to say 
that on one occasion you may have slept 
well, eaten well, practiced enough, done 
everything right—and yet your perfor¬ 
mance might be poor. On another occa¬ 
sion you may have had emotional 
upsets, a bad night’s sleep, a late arrival 
at the hall, a bad conscience because you 
hadn’t practiced enough—and your 
playing might be very good! Of course 
you increase your odds for a good per¬ 
formance by doing the first things. But if 
you become too dependent on having a 
routine for the day of a performance, 
you can get easily perturbed when 
something happens that goes against it. 

What was it like to make the recent televi¬ 
sion documentary? Is it mainly a biography? 

No, almost the opposite. For ten days 
they followed me around New York, 
interviewing me in various situations 
and settings. We talked, for example, 
about how I prepare to go into an 
orchestral rehearsal and the kinds of 
things that take place between soloist, 
conductor, and orchestra; also, how I 
work on my own, how I approach 
music, what interpretation means. For 
the chamber music segment, they taped 
me and the violinist Gil Shaham 
rehearsing the Brahms A-Major Sonata 
and the Schumann A-minor Sonata. Gil 
and I had never played either of these 
pieces with each other before. They 
taped us from the very first rehearsal on. 
The idea was to follow the working 
progress between two artists who don’t 
really know each other well—a very 
interesting concept. The filming was 
done by a team for a German/French 
cultural channel, but possibly it will be 
leased to stations here and in England. 

Who are some of your favorite pianists? 

There are many of them, though of 
course it depends on the repertoire. But 
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among living pianists I especially like (in 
no particular order) Argerich, Lupu, Per- 
ahia, Goode, Ax, Bronfman, Ohlsson, and 
Richter. Of the older ones, I might single 
out Gilels, Gould, Annie Fischer, 
Solomon—and above all, Horowitz. I’m 
sure I’ve left out some others. 

Perhaps some French ones! I notice that 
you seem to play remarkably little French 
repertoire. Can you explain why? 

I played the second book of Debussy’s 
Images in 1987, and since then I haven’t 
played any French music except for 
Ravel’s Concerto in G. I simply don’t feel 
comfortable with it, physically. I always 
feel like I’m walking on eggshells, that 
I’m playing it too heavily or perhaps not 
“impressionistically” enough. As much as 
I love to hear French music played well, 
it’s not something that I feel much affin¬ 
ity for. 

You’ve recently signed a recording contract 
with Erato. What will your next CDs be? 

I’m doing the Gershwin Concerto in F 
and re-doing the Ravel Concerto in G, 
both with David Zinman and the Balti¬ 
more Symphony. Then will come four 
Beethoven sonatas: opp. 81a, 90, 109, 
and 110. Also on the horizon is the 
Brahms D-minor Concerto, with Kurt 
Sanderling and the Berlin Staatskapelle 
Orchestra. 


very professionally in the music world 
here in the States. The instruments are 
good, the halls are good, and the audi¬ 
ences are good. Of course, European 
audiences are good too, especially in 
Germany. But Americans have so much 
enthusiasm, and I’ve heard very perti¬ 
nent comments from people here who 
are not professional musicians but dedi¬ 
cated music lovers, and they are open- 
minded about different interpretations. 

A BIG PERCENTAGE 
OF MY PRACTICE 
TIME IS SPENT WITH THE 
MUSIC AWAY FROM 
THE PIANO. YOU NEED TO 
HAVE A VERY CLEAR 
MENTAL IMAGE OF 
WHAT YOU DO. 


So I like playing here very much, and I 
want to play here more often. 

I don’t intend to ever go back to live in 
Europe. I like New York, and right now I 
am looking for a house in Westchester 
county or in New Jersey, a place that’s 
handy for international travel yet some¬ 
what in the country. Between concerts I 


want peace, so I’m happy in the country¬ 
side. Presently, I spend two days a week 
here in New York, and otherwise I live 
and practice on a farm in Pennsylvania 
with my four pet wolves. These animals 
have become a very important part of my 
life. I even used to travel with them. Now 
I have a woman in Pennsylvania who is 
specially trained to care for wolves, 
because they can’t be treated like dogs. 
They are so much more free-spirited and 
inquisitive. 

From everything you’ve said, free-spirited 
and inquisitive would also seem to charac¬ 
terize your own personality. Apart from the 
animals and the piano, how do you spend 
your time? 

I read a great deal, mainly philosophy, 
German romantic literature, and the 
Russians. I also read Rilke and Moravia. 
Rilke’s Letters to a Young Poet is some¬ 
thing that I would recommend to any¬ 
one involved in any artistic activity. I 
also enjoy going to museums and to 
films. I’m anxious to see the recently 
restored version of De Sica’s Garden of 
the Finzi-Continis. And there’s a festival 
of Andrei Tarkovsky’s films here in New 
York that I really want to get to, though 
I don’t see how I can. Tomorrow I must 
leave for Holland. And right now I 
think my sweet, patient Eno needs a 
walk! *!• 


HELENE GRIMAUD ON RECORD 

Brahms: Klavierstiicke, opp. 116,117,118,119.Erato 0630-14350-2 

Brahms: Sonata No. 3 in F-minor, op. 5; 6 Klavierstiicke, op. 118.Denon CO-79782 


You have been living in the States since 
1991, I believe. What made you decide to 
move here? 

Well, I have played here regularly since 
1990, when I made my debut with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. In addition to my 
solo recitals in New York, I’ve played 
twice on the Mostly Mozart Festival, and 
also with Gerard Schwarz and the New 
York Chamber Orchestra. On the west 
coast, I’ve appeared with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and several times with the 
San Francisco Symphony. I’ll be playing 
with the Baltimore and Seattle orchestras 
again soon. 

I’ve always found that things are run 


Rachmaninoff: Sonata No. 2 in B-flat-minor, op. 36; 

Etudes-Tableaux, Op. 33.Denon 33CO-1054 

Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 2 in C-minor, Op. 18; Ravel: 

Concerto in G-Major (with Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Lopez-Cobos, cond.).Denon CO-75368 

Schumann: Concerto; Strauss: Burleske (with Deutsches 

Symphonie-Orchester Berlin, Zinman, cond.) .Erato 0630-11727-2 

Schumann: Kreisleriana, op. 16; Brahms: Sonata No. 2 in 

F-sharp-minor, op. 2 .Denon CO-73336 

Schumann: Sonata No. 1 in F-sharp-minor, op. 11; Chopin: Ballade 

in G-minor, op. 23; Liszt: Apres une lecture de Dante .Denon 33CO-1786 

Schumann: Violin Sonata No. 1 in A-minor, op. 105 

(with Gidon Kremer).Philips 434-037-2 
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Leopold (iodowsky 

CONES OF AGE 


by Artis Wotlchoiise 

toil may know Goilowsky’s transcriptions, 
lint do you know his original compositions? 

Here’s a closer look at an underappreciated genius. 


I n Speaking of Pianists, Abram Chasins—mentored by Josef Hofmann 
and on close terms with all turn-of-the-century great pianists—summarized 
Leopold Godowsky’s life and work: “Regardless of the aesthetic value of 
Godowsky’s works, they reveal a new world of possibilities in piano writing and 
piano sonority. They show a chaste love for the beautiful, the balanced, and the 
logical in their strictest forms. Their creator worked on, oblivious to the styles of the 
hour, aloof from the musical revolution raging around him. His music exacts a mas¬ 
ter’s command and a master’s painstaking procedure. Only pianists know this, for 
none of it sounds remotely as difficult as it is. These facts, together with Godowsky’s 
poetic and conservative idiom, made his oblivion as a composer almost a certainty.” 


Though ostensibly sympathetic and cer¬ 
tainly not without insight, Chasins’s gloomy 
assessment is one commonly held. Even 
Godowsky’s “golden age” contemporaries, 
much though they commented on the innova¬ 
tion and beauty of Godowsky’s compositions 
and marveled at the composer’s transcendental 
ability to play them, programmed only a pitiful 
few of his pieces on their own recitals. Notable 
exceptions over the years have been isolated 
proponents such as David Saperton, Shura 
Cherkassky, and Jorge Bolet. In the main, 


though, the music has been a footnote to the 
history of music for the piano. 

As so often happens to good music written in 
an incompatible cultural time-frame, the cli¬ 
mate for Godowsky’s music has recently 
become propitious. The romantic tidal wave of 
the last few decades has softened doctrinaire, 
score-iconizing prejudice against transcriptions. 
Just as important, the seemingly overpowering 
“revolutions” of which Chasins spoke—serial- 
ism, atonality, impressionism, Stravinsky— 
which so overshadowed Godowsky’s work 
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during his lifetime have settled into the 
historic continuum. It seems that at last 
the generation of pianists and listeners for 
whom Godowsky wrote has arrived. 
There is no little ironic justice that, in the 
midst of the near-universal belief that 
pianism has declined, a group of gifted 
and dedicated younger pianists such as 
Carlo Grante and Marc-Andre Hamelin 
should finally be bringing forward not 
just a handful of Godowsky’s works, but 
indeed, in the case of Grante, the entire 
corpus composed by the greatest pianistic 
innovator of the “golden age.” 

Godowsky, whom Rachmaninoff 
heralded as “the only musician of this 
age who has given a lasting, a real contri¬ 
bution to the development of piano 
music,” was born in Wilno (the Russian- 
controlled ancient capital of Lithuania) in 
1870 and died in New York City in 1938. 
He was one of the very few great execu¬ 
tant/composers who managed to achieve 
mastery through self-teaching. His chaot¬ 
ic and exploited prodigy childhood left 
him without any consistent pianistic men¬ 
tor, notwithstanding Saint-Saens’s late 
appearance as a sometime coach begin¬ 
ning when Godowsky was 16. The empha¬ 
sis Godowsky later placed on composing 
pedagogic materials and teaching may 
well have been attempts to compensate 
for his trying early experiences. 

Godowsky received major pianistic 
recognition in early maturity, scoring 
success first in Berlin in 1900, and later 
in other major European capitals. From 
that time until his stroke in 1930, he 
strenuously—and at times hectically— 
toured the globe. A prolific recording 
artist (both phonograph discs and piano 
rolls), Godowsky taught in the United 
States at the Chicago Conservatory before 
1900, and later, wherever he found himself 
“at home.” 

The nature of Godowsky’s stage 
persona has been debated. Early in his 
career, he was most likely more relaxed 
and free than later, but he seemed to 
perform best when at home before profes¬ 
sional colleagues. Godowsky was both 
revered and feared during his lifetime for 
his unprecedented technical development 
(more awe-inspiring than mechanical 
facility) and contentious musical acumen. 
The great ones of the pianistic “golden 
age”—such as Lhevinne, de Pachmann, 
Hofmann, and Paderewski—recognized 
that Godowsky had stepped beyond 
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them all into a new era of pianism. 

Godowsky’s new type of.piano writing 
was the final flowering of the piano-based 
music culture that had developed in 
Europe from about Beethoven onward. It 
is startling to reflect how rapidly standard 
classical repertoire coalesced as a secular 
musical canon during the second half of 
the 19th century. Much of it, right down 
to thematic and textural fragments, quick¬ 
ly hardened into archetypal evocations. By 
the time Godowsky began concertizing, 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, and even Brahms had be¬ 
come staples. This institutionalized litera¬ 
ture promoted around the world provided 
an encompassing musical culture shared 
by both audiences and performers. 

It is no wonder that Godowsky, steeped 
in both the letter and spirit of this music 
and pedagogically oriented, would use 
it as a springboard for releasing his 
imagination. Like J. S. Bach, his greatest 
predecessor both as a polyphonist and as 
an exponent of received tradition, 
Godowsky secured compositional mas¬ 
tery via transcribing and arranging works 
by others. Bach arranged the concertos of 
Vivaldi and developed themes by Corelli, 
whereas Godowsky cut his teeth on the 
Chopin etudes. He wrote in his article 
titled “Pedagogic Experiments at the Two 
Extremes on Pianoisms” published in 
Overtones (March 1938), “Since the 
Chopin Etudes are universally acknowl¬ 
edged to be the highest attainment in 
etude form in the realm of beautiful 
pianoforte music combined with mechan¬ 
ical and technical usefulness, I thought 
it wisest to build upon their solid and 
invulnerable foundation to further the art 
of pianoforte playing.” 

In contrast to the heroic and audience- 
dazzling virtuosity brought to an apogee 
by Liszt, Godowsky’s expansion of piano 
technique is based in what became his 
preoccupation with developing a piano- 
based hyperpolyphony. This is an impor¬ 
tant distinction, because much of the dis¬ 
missal of Godowsky’s music—made 
without recognizing the underlying 
aesthetic basis for Godowsky’s technical 
demands—stresses what appears to be 
mere keyboard acrobatics. Grounded in 
Bach (as played on the piano), thoroughly 
informed by Chopin’s sonority-oriented 
reinterpretation of 18th-century counter¬ 
point (Godowsky made 53 transcriptions 
of Chopin’s etudes), and enriched by the 


extended harmonic palate of the late 
19th century and rigors of thematic 
development found in the music of 
Brahms, Godowsky was stimulated to 
invent a polyphony, which in its ingenu¬ 
ity, extravagance, and exclusive focus on 
the limits of the pianistically possible, 
opened the new musical frontier of which 
Rachmaninoff spoke. 

Godowsky is perhaps best known for 
his studies on the Chopin etudes, but 
other works inspired by music of the 
classical canon include his transcriptions 
of works by Bach (the sonatas and suites 
for solo violin and solo cello), operatic 
paraphrases ( Symphonic Metamorphoses 
on themes by Johann Strauss II), and 
numerous arrangements of shorter 
compositions and songs. 

While Godowsky’s transcriptions are 
satisfying as discrete entities, the compos¬ 
er undoubtedly expected the performer 
and much of the audience to be familiar 
with the original compositions. Indeed, 
this familiarity deepens our understand¬ 
ing and appreciation for the added 
dimension provided by the transcription. 
The assumption of shared familiarity 
with a canonized musical literature is 
central to our understanding the motive 
and method of Godowsky’s transcrip¬ 
tions. From this perspective, Bach’s goal 
of creating a regulated church music— 
demonstrated, for example, in his chorale 
preludes—is strikingly analogous to 
Godowsky’s aim in writing piano tran¬ 
scriptions based on canonized models. 

For both Bach and Godowsky, the 
original serves as “presentation” of the 
dogma (Bach, the chorale—Godowsky, 
the Schubert song), while its “interpreta¬ 
tion” is the contrapuntal setting. In the 
introduction to the published score of 
The Schubert Songs Freely Transcribed 
for the Piano by Leopold Godowsky, 
Godowsky elaborated ( Apropos Transcrip¬ 
tions, Arrangements and Paraphrases ): 
“My aim in transcribing these 12 songs of 
Schubert was not merely to transplant 
them from the voice to the piano; it was to 
create piano compositions out of vocal 
material, to comment upon and interpret 
the songs as a composer would treat a 
theme when writing free variations.” 

One of the greatest of the set is “Mor- 
gengruss.” Schubert’s original strophic 
song (all stanzas sung to the same music) 
is of the utmost simplicity and delicacy 
(see example 1A). Godowsky’s setting of 
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Example IB: Schubert/Godowsky, “Morgengruss,” Mm. 4-10 


the first strophe both mirrors and ampli¬ 
fies the extremely refined affect, staying 
fairly close to the original Schubert setting 
(see example IB). As Godowsky proceeds, 
however, the transcription expands well 
beyond the original with new material 
unfolding organically through each suc¬ 
ceeding strophe. The source for the 
expansion is not arbitrary, but comes 
from Schubert’s text. Within the frame¬ 
work of an overarching formal develop¬ 
ment and denouement, Godowsky con¬ 
verts words to music, evoking “thy win¬ 
dows shining rays,” “stars of azure,” 
“night’s dim and dreamy veil,” “the lark,” 
and finally, “from out the earth doth swell 
the cry of love, and pain and sorrow” 
in glorious pianistic tone-painting. 

While Godowsky was most frequently 
stimulated by individual works or styles 


derived from pre-existing standard reper¬ 
toire, he also wrote original compositions. 
To date, many of even his most important 
original works have yet to be recorded. A 
fascinating exception is his Triakon- 
tamerorv.Thirty Moods and Scenes in Triple 
Measure (1919-20), which Godowsky 
himself recorded in its entirety in 1925 on 
very rare, exceptionally well-made Artrio 
Angelus piano rolls. Triakontameron (the 
title was derived from the legend that Boc¬ 
caccio wrote his Decameron in ten days, 
one per day, and Godowsky wrote his suite 
similarly) is a nostalgic tour in 30 musical 
snapshots of pre-World War I Viennese 
waltz-culture (notwithstanding the inclu¬ 
sion of occasional exotica such as the 
“Ethiopian Serenade”), and his roll rendi¬ 
tions are an indispensable record of the 
composer’s performance-practice in this 


medium. Godowsky was drawn to making 
piano rolls. To begin with, the medium 
was far more sonically satisfactory than 
the thin, tinkling sound of early phono¬ 
graph recordings. Moreover, Godowsky 
was attracted to the piano-roll medium 
because in the roll-making process it 
was possible to edit, and therefore refine, 
performances. 

As a personality passionate about detail 
and overall perfection, it is easy to see why 
Godowsky was more at ease in the roll 
idiom than in making phonograph 
recordings. He was well aware of the near 
impossibility of performing perfectly for 
even the short span of a 78 phonograph 
side (about four minutes). A single disk 
side had to be played through in one take 
although, as was typical, Godowsky made 
several takes of a given side, choosing the 
best from among them. It was not until 
after Godowsky’s death that it became 
possible to conflate several takes of the 
same material, generating note-perfect, 
idealized performances. 

The stress he underwent in making 
phonograph records probably con¬ 
tributed to his 1930 stroke, suffered dur¬ 
ing a recording session. Godowsky’s 
artistic and psychological orientation 
goes far toward explaining the pedantic 
quality, not to mention certain technical 
gaffes in evidence on many of his phono¬ 
graph recordings. Two exceptions to this 
among his many phonograph records 
bear mentioning. These are his perfor¬ 
mance of two of his transcriptions of 
Schubert’s songs, “Morgengruss” and 
“Gute Nacht.” The simultaneous mastery 
of detail and projection of large-scale 
structure inspires awe, and if these 
recordings give evidence of Godowsky’s 
usual approach to his own materials, he 
indeed took his characteristically copious 
interpretive markings seriously. 

Paradoxically, Godowsky was an 
extremely practical artist. He created new 
music directly for and from his vocation 
as performer and teacher. The natural 
corollary was his missionary zeal for 
devising ways to further appreciation 
and knowledge of the great Western 
performing and composing traditions. 
This is evident in his (at times) brutal 
touring and teaching schedule and many 
articles (including a wildly idealistic draft 
plan for The World Synod of Music and 
Musicians and a proposal for an Interna¬ 
tional Council of Music and Musicians), 
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but most clearly in his unstinting commit¬ 
ment to producing a broad spectrum of 
pedagogic materials. 

Perhaps the most intriguing of these 
are his Miniatures, 46 short pieces for 
piano, four-hands. The student, assigned 
the primo part, encounters in five-finger 
position various basic technical and 


k Few W o r 



How did it happen that you ended up 
concentrating on the repertoire you now 
stress — Clementi, Busoni, Sorabji, Godow- 
sky, and so on? 

E ach of these composers is a different issue. 

My passion for Clementi started simply 
because I had the music at home, and I 
enjoyed reading through it. It’s purifying 
music that would calm me down and dean 
my mind. I liked so much the sense of 
proportion. Think of La Scala, designed by 
Marini, a contemporary of Clementi—it’s 
not highly ornate, but it gives you the ideal 
of harmony. 

If you love cleanness, how did you get into 

11 was because of Frank Cooper. He ran a 
1 festival of neglected romantic music at 
Butler University. When I lived in Miami, he 
became one of my closest friends, and he is 
still a most important source of musical 
inspiration. Every time I visit him, we dig 
out some interesting piano music. Cooper is 


interpretive challenges in each piece (see 
example 2A). The secondo part meanwhile 
provides the teacher with inventive, 
idiomatically “Godowskian” accompani¬ 
ments (see example 2B). Godowsky wrote 
that his aim was “to interest while I 
instruct; to educate while I entertain.” 

Another important original work is his 

(Is With Far 

so knowledgeable in many aspects; he is an 
art historian, painter, harpsichordist, and 
pianist. He has that gnostic attitude toward 
knowledge that intrigued me to learn as 
much as possible, not in a mystical sense, but 
in a very practical sense, about the vocabu¬ 
lary of music. 

When he showed me by chance the Opus 
Clavicembalisticum by Sorabji, I was over¬ 
whelmed. I thought, “What is the meaning 
of a very long performance?” At that time, I 
was into gnostic esoteric mysticism, and 
Sorabji is very much in tune with that philo¬ 
sophic outlook. Through my work on 
Sorabji, I met Chris Rice, owner of Altarus 
Records, who asked me to record Godowsky. 
The fact is, if you know Sorabji, you end up 
knowing Godowsky. When you know Alkan, 
you know Busoni. It’s like an occult connec¬ 
tion between all these composers. 

What makes Godowsky’s music unique? 

W hen I was reading a book about Kandin¬ 
sky called Point, Line and Surface, the 
author, by way of analogy to Kandinsky’s 
technique, said that the piano projects the 
structure of music through a series of sound 
points. It’s not a drawback; piano sound is so 
pristine and clear. There have been com¬ 
posers who have been devoted to this type of 
hypertrophy of texture; Reger, Sorabji, 
Godowsky, Liszt (during the 1830s), and also 
Art Tatum. Alkan never went that far in 
terms of complexity. This is a utopian, hero¬ 
ic approach. It’s as if the composer says, “I 
want to get as much as possible right now. I 
want to put everything in it. I want to invest 
totally in all the contrapuntal devices.” In 
other words, the composer uses every square 
inch of the piano score and fills it with notes. 
In Godowsky’s case, I think there is not one 
note that is superfluous. In my opinion, and 
without exaggerating, his is the most perfect 
keyboard writing since Bach. It’s full of 
notes, but that’s how it should be. 

In Godowsky, there is hardly a bar in 
which there are less than three or four layers 
of sound. The archetype is that of the Bach 
chorale; you give a different dynamic layer to 
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Java Suite, which the composer called 
“phonoramas,” or tonal journeys. 
Godowsky was an intrepid touring 
pianist, particularly intrigued with out-of- 
the-way, exotic locales. In 1923 he spent 
several weeks on the island of Java, playing 
recitals almost daily. The suite, written 
in commemoration of this visit, was 

I o fi r a it t e 

each strand. In any other composer, you find 
a great deal of homophony, harmonies that 
are filled with pianistic devices, such as 
Liszt’s tremolos imitating the orchestra. 
When you think of polyphony, you don’t 
think of orchestral sound as much as some¬ 
thing that comes from the Flemish, the high 
Renaissance, or Bach. You are thinking of 
a group of soloists, of individual instru¬ 
ments—that’s what it’s like. You only find a 
sequence of notes, each of which symbolizes 
itself. 

Basically the technique is finding any 
latent polyphony. That’s Godowsky’s secret, 
and no other composer has achieved it so 
well. Chopin is already hyperpolyphonic as 
it is, but in his transcriptions of the etudes, 
Godowsky finds all sorts of strands already 
written in the score, but latent. 

Why do you think people are playing 
Godowsky today? 

I hate to disappoint you, but I think it is 
because some people are always looking 
for something new to play. Godowsky is a 
success with the public because of the beau¬ 
ty of the music. No one has ever said to 
me—I don’t like it. At the end of a recital, 
people may feel taxed, but it is never because 
they don’t like it. There is nothing that is not 
beautiful. The Godowsky that is known are 
the transcriptions Heifetz has played (such 
as Alt Wien), or some of the Symphonic 
Metamorphoses played by Cherkassky. But 
the Godowsky of the Sonata and the Pas- 
sacaglia is unheard of. These are very pro¬ 
found works. One solution to the problem of 
having Godowsky’s music better known 
would be for the publishers of his music to 
launch a big promotion of it 

If Godowsky gets performed—and I 
don’t think his music will get performed a 
lot—I cannot believe that it will not have 
success with the public. What protects the 
music is its extreme difficulty. If you want to 
play this music—given the effort that goes 
into playing it—you have to have a very big 
passion for it. For a pianist, Godowsky is the 
ultimate peak. — Artis Wodehouse 
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Example 2A: Godowsky, Miniatures, “Toccatina” (Primo), Mm. 1-5 



intended for the composer’s concert use as 
a substitute for the standard flashy old 
chestnuts customarily chosen to end 
piano recitals. Godowsky described the 
various movements of the suite as 
“characteristic and fanciful works based 
on folk tunes and dances of exotic coun¬ 
tries ... accessible to laymen as well as to 
the serious musician.” Java Suite has 
finally begun to find favor, particularly 
the magical “Gardens of Buitenzorg.” 
Evoking the famous botanical gardens 
of the title, Godowsky’s apt description 
of the piece cites “the heavily perfumed 
air awaken[ing] ... inexpressibly deep 
and painful yearning for unknown 
worlds, for inaccessible ideals.” Although 
Godowsky was forced to abandon public 
performance after his stroke, we have 
an old home acetate (1935-36) of his 
beautiful playing of “Gardens of 
Buitenzorg.” 

By the late 1920s, the exalted world¬ 
wide position of classical music as estab¬ 
lished in the second half of the 19th 
century was showing signs of inexorable 
erosion. World War I had shattered 
Europe and weakened the fabric of 
cultural life. New “modern” music had 
moved toward hard edges and atonality 
while, at the same time, performance of 
the classical canon was shifting to strict 
score adherence—dominance of the 


executant by the text—and resuscitation 
of historic instruments such as the harpsi¬ 
chord. These trends could not have been 
more antithetical to Godowsky’s aesthetic. 
Finally, that raw upstart, American ver¬ 
nacular music—ragtime, jazz, and 
blues—(one of Godowsky’s sons, Leopold 
II, married George Gershwin’s sister 
Frances) was engulfing the world. 

On the personal side, the picture was 
bleak. Godowsky’s peak performing days 
were behind him, notwithstanding a joy¬ 
less coast-to-coast tour of the United 
States in 1927 after a six-year hiatus. Crit¬ 
ical reception of his compositions had 
been hostile and non-comprehending 
for years. He succumbed to pessimism. 
“I really think there is no purpose that we, 
mortals, can find in our being here ... 
What do even the sublimest efforts of 
mortal geniuses amount to in the scheme 
of Cosmic phenomena?” 

He combated his despair through com¬ 
position, most specifically through cre¬ 
ation of his titanic Passacaglia, based on 
the first eight measures of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony. Written in 1927 on 
the 100th anniversary of Schubert’s death, 
it was his last major work. He immediate¬ 
ly recognized it to be among his finest: 
“[my Passacaglia] touches depths which 
only intense suffering can produce—but 
there is emancipation and defiance in it. 


The Passacaglia gave me new strength 
and a feeling of aloofness ... [and] while 
composing it I felt that I was purifying my 
soul and looking closer into eternity.” 

The passacaglia is an ideal form for 
a composer seeking to express eternal 
musical verities. More procedure than 
form—simply a continuous variation 
based on a clearly distinguishable ostina- 
to—the ancient passacaglia died out 
around 1750, just after Bach produced 
his magnificent Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C-minor. The passacaglia underwent 
a revival during the second half of the 
19th century (notably, the finale of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony), but was 
a particularly ideal vehicle for 
Godowsky’s consuming passions—the¬ 
matic variation and polyphony. Its 
straightforward ostinato was felicitous, 
too, for carrying Godowsky’s characteris¬ 
tically dense, involuted, and often deco¬ 
rative chromaticism. Finally, the form 
offered a way for Godowsky to pour forth 
from the treasure-trove of his imagina¬ 
tion an astonishing array of archetypal 
figures and textures acquired and per¬ 
sonalized during a lifetime of study. 
The monumental scale of the composi¬ 
tion—44 variations, a cadenza, and con¬ 
cluding fugue—is unprecedented in the 
literature for piano. 

The variations are organized around 
two major climaxes, both of which are 
based on dance types of related affect. 
The first climax, variation 27, is in the 
style of Chopin’s grandest polonaises 
(see example 3), and the second, varia¬ 
tion 40, is in the style of the French over- 
ture/sarabande, a regal slow processional 
(see example 4). From variations 1 
through 12, Godowsky successively 
explores species counterpoint, the 
expressive bebung of Beethoven and 
Chopin (variations 7 and 9), hand cross¬ 
ing a la Scarlatti (variation 8), and the 
nocturne (variations 10 through 12). 
Variation 13 is an eerie graveyard evoca¬ 
tion reminiscent of Ravel’s “Le gibet.” 
Several scherzo-style variations ensue, 
followed by a group that re-creates the 
Russian school. A Brahmsian dream-like 
variation precedes the dramatic climb 
in energy, which culminates in the 
polonaise of variation 27. 

After this first full climax, Godowsky 
recalibrates the energy level downward. 
Variation 28 recalls the ruminative mood 
of the first variation. Both variations 28 
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and 29 are linked through use of canonic 
imitation. From here to the end of the 
variations, however, it is clear that Brahms 
is the unseen presence; variations 31 to 35 
summon the world of his Hungarian 
Dances , his short pieces (the intermezzi 


and capriccios), and hint at the pas- 
sacaglia of the Fourth Symphony. Tension 
mellows throughout these Brahmsian 
evocations, but the listener is boldly 
snapped to attention by variation 37. 
Schubert’s frightful Erl King, recreated 


here in embryo form, sets the stage for 
a dramatic build-up through variations 
38 and 39 (this time, hommages to the 
Brahms of the Handel Variations and the 
Paganini Etudes), climaxing once again, 
at the French overture/sarabande, varia¬ 
tion 40. To conclude, Godowsky thins 
the textures but shifts to 6/8 time, com¬ 
pressing the rate of harmonic change. 
This quickening brings the main set of 
variations to a satisfying close. 

The remaining variations, 43 and 44, 
belong to a new phase of the composi¬ 
tion; in chorale style, they set the stage 
for the fantastical cadenza. The structur¬ 
al function of the cadenza is simple 
enough—a dominant pedal-point lead¬ 
ing to the entry of the fugue subject—but 
it is here that Godowsky flirts with the 
fringe of tonality, tinting the sonority 
with colors reminiscent of the quicksilver 
arpeggios of Petrushka. 

From the strictly academic point of 
view—counting off the fugal entries 
and intervening episodes—the mighty 
concluding fugue is only in three voices! 
Yet here, as elsewhere, Godowsky defies 
categorization; idiosyncratic weaving of 
additional polyphonic voices around 
principle themes is the cornerstone of 
his compositional process. The very 
basis for the fugue’s majestic power is, 
in fact, this flowing, extravagant poly¬ 
phonic proliferation over the entire range 
of the instrument. 

Most astonishing is the fact that this 
work, which, in a sense, summarizes the 
world of the piano, is no longer available 
in print. It was therefore necessary for 
the new wave of Godowsky players to 
seek out scores and, given the music’s 
great difficulty, make serious commit¬ 
ment to the effort required for concert 
presentation. In point of fact, only a 
small fraction of Godowsky’s works are 
readily available. One of the joys of our 
era is that there are gifted, committed 
artists who dare to explore repertoire 
such as Godowsky’s, which heretofore 
has been either unknown or—worse— 
brushed under the rug. In his laconic 
way, Godowsky would doubtless be 
pleased with the manner in which his 
music is now surfacing. As he said in the 
foreword to his Bach transcriptions 
(quoting from the Chinese philosopher, 
K’ung fu-tzu), “I am not concerned at 
not being known; I seek to be worthy to 
be known.” *:• 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ON RECORD 
A SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 

forge Bolet: Albeniz/Godowsky “Tango;” selected 

Chopin/Godowsky waltzes and etude transcriptions .Decca 425 059-2 

Shura Cherkassky: Triakontameron; Waltz-Poem No. 4 (for left hand); 

Moment Musical No. 3 (Schubert/Godowsky); Symphonic Metamorphoses 
on Wein, Weib und Gesang (Richard Strauss/Godowsky); 

“The Swan” (Saint-Saens/Godowsky).Oiseau-Lyre (LP) DSLO 7 

Leon Fleisher: Symphonic Metamorphoses of the “Schatz Waltzer ”.Sony 48081 

Leopold Godowsky: His historic 

phonograph recordings .Appian Publications and Recordings CD 7010,7011 


Carlo Grante: The complete works of Godowsky. The first release 
includes all the Schubert/Godowsky song transcriptions and 

the Passacaglia .Music and Arts 

Marc-Andre Hamelin: Selections from Java Suite, Etude Macabre 
(for both hands); selected Chopin/Godowsky and 

Schubert/Godowsky transcriptions; Passacaglia .MusicaViva 1026 

Thomas Labe: Bach/Godowsky transcriptions of the Cello Suites 

Nos. 3 and 5; Violin Suites Nos. 1 and 2.Dorian DIS-80117 

David Saperton: Triakontameron-, Java Suite, selected 

Chopin/Godowsky etudes.Kapp (LP) 9013 

Konstantin Shebakov: The complete works of Godowsky (projected). 

First release includes Four Poems; Pieces op. 12 and op. 14; 

Airs of the 18th Century .Marco Polo 8.223793 

Rian de Waal: Kunstlerleben .Etcetera KTC 1016 
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Enjoy 
the Preludes 
You’ve Got 


By Carla Seaquist 

What does it 
really take to 
get to Carnegie Hall? A playwright discovers 
that practice isnt enough—and that there can 
be joy in playing 22 Chopin Preludes. 


W inning isn’t everything, football coaches like to 
say. It’s the only thing. But music is supposed to 
be different. With music, if you don’t make it to 
Carnegie Hall, there’s a consolation prize—you 
can still play for your own enjoyment. Music, after all, has 
charms to soothe. But in the province between competence and 
genius, enjoyment is elusive. If you can play 22 of the 24 Chopin 
preludes, as I can, you know, as I do, precisely what you lack ever 
to play the other two. Music can also torment. 

This problem of getting to enjoyment once reality has mugged 
your dreams is peculiarly American. It’s the painful side of our pas¬ 
sion for equal access, the democratic answer to the snobbish Euro¬ 
pean policy of “only geniuses need apply.” Who gets more lessons than 
the American kid? From gymnastics to art, from tennis to piano, middle- 
class children are exposed to every cultural form. Many of us get good; some 
of us get better than good; and in becoming the local whiz we hear ourselves 
hailed as prodigies, headed for a place called Carnegie Hall (and we hear the parenthe¬ 
ses draped around the idea of enjoyment if we fail). But audiences don’t want competence; 
they expect a miracle of nature, a Mozart, a Midori. In music, finally, only genius does apply. 

Starting out, I displayed signs of genius. When I first heard the piano’s siren call—I was 
nine years old, visiting cousins, listening upstairs while downstairs they played duets—it did 
to me what poetry did to Emily Dickinson: It took the top of my head off. Within hours, at 
Grandma’s, I was breaking the code of middle-C, teaching myself to read music. Weeks later, 
back home, I began lessons with Miss Petersen. Unlike ballet, which I battled, this was a 
natural form, bodying forth what I intuitively knew. I didn’t have to hunt for the notes; my 
fingers homed in, with a touch producing a melodic line that sang. 
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In the first year I mastered the rudi¬ 
ments, with counting the only one 
requiring effort. By my second recital I 
was playing works by the serious com¬ 
posers—such as Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in C-sharp-minor —and that was when I 
heard myself called a prodigy, bound for 
New York. Performance, then, seemed 
the point, a notion reinforced when I 
heard my first professional pianist. Pre¬ 


sumably also a former prodigy, he became 
my model and, in moving me to tears— 
sobs—with his Waldstein, my mystical 
guide. I was called. 

I kept the mystical part to myself, as 
well as the intimations of vocation. In the 
’50s girls didn’t have vocations. Mean¬ 
while, I advanced con brio. By year three, 
my teacher, Mr. Schultz, declared me 
ready for the city. Even the rigors of 
advanced training didn’t dispel my illu¬ 
sions, not those first years. Handed music 
I judged w-a-a-y beyond me, but abiding 
by his injunction to conceive the whole as 
well as parse the measure, I’d astound 
myself to find the piece in my hands, 
mine. Soon I embarked on entire 
suites—Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke, 

Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Brahms’s heavenly 
Six Piano Pieces, op. 118.1 was building a 
repertoire, a very encouraging word; you 
build a repertoire not for home use but 
for a career, outt Also encouraging were 
the superior-plus ratings I won at my 
annual adjudications. But most of all it 


was Brahms who confirmed I was special. 
Playing his ballades and rhapsodies—for 
me, pure passion on tap—a “nice” girl 
(with strong arms) could express, legiti¬ 
mately, all the rapturous feelings other¬ 
wise proscribed. So, it was settled: My 
Carnegie debut would feature Brahms. 

Looking back now, I see it was with 
Brahms, when I was 15,16—before I real- 


mic complexity—my problem rudi¬ 
ment—I saw I could never play. Worse, in 
group recitals in Seattle, I encountered a 
girl who could. Four-square music I could 
parse, but with 16th- and 32nd-notes I 
was more approximate than precise. Fac¬ 
ing the music, finally, I connected the dots: 
(1) Since music is the art of sound in time, 
my flaw was central; and (2) genius would 
not be so flawed. So I was not undone 
when my teacher only suggested, but did 
not urge, that I consider the conservatory. 
I did consider it, and I rejected it. 

I was a pretty good sport, considering 
that the Dream had evaporated and I had 
no Plan B. In college I declared several 
majors, taking piano as an elective. I gave a 
senior recital—Bach, Schumann, Poulenc, 
of course Brahms—more to vindicate all 
the lessons than to rekindle hope. With the 
pressure off I played well, had a good time. 
(I wore crepe.) Then, in graduate school in 
Europe, much too late, the Dream revived 
itself, fanned by European classmates who 
“adored” my playing. Europeans know, 
yes? What if ... what if I specialized in the 
Romantics, big on passion, not so big on 


counting. Might I yet make a career? 
Returning home I took a job with a con¬ 
cert-management agency to soak up ambi¬ 
ence—and got a very rude awakening. 
Observing the towering greats—Rubin¬ 
stein, Horowitz, Michelangeli, Watts—I 
sank back in humiliation, chastened by a 
level of playing leagues beyond me. What 
had I been thinking of, sneered a hyper¬ 
critical voice that, as is happened, sound¬ 
ed a lot like Jerry Brown’s. 

So the question became how to get back 
to enjoyment. It meant making a friend 
out of a lover, a recovery process all the 
harder if you can play all 24 Chopin pre¬ 
ludes brilliantly and still not make it. It’s 
then that many musicians quit altogether. 
Those who do not quit, who remain in the 
foothills of music—as teachers, orchestra 
members, Sunday amateurs—must first 
somehow come to terms. 

For my part, I could not quit playing; 
things still happened to the top of my 
head whenever I heard a piano. But was 
I enjoying myself? Not really. With my 
inner critic firmly ensconced (proving 
as tenacious as the real Jerry Brown), for 
20 years I played with a bad, “Who cares, 
anyway?” attitude. Practicing less—I was 
searching for my genius elsewhere—I let 
mistakes into my repertoire, and with new 
pieces, I skimmed rather than parsed. 

Once pleased to play for others, I now 
wouldn’t touch the keys without a peti¬ 
tion. I’d comply eventually, because to 
know me was still to hear me play. But 
not if there was a student of piano in the 
house, and not without serving plenty of 
wine to soften criticism. This was not joy. 

My breakthrough, finally, had less to 
do with joy than with guilt. The guilt 
came when my husband and I took out a 
very big loan and bought a very grand 
piano. Hyperventilating at the expense, 
and not so sure I wanted my dream piano 
anyway, I had to put our acquisition to 
use, not just dust it. Plus, a huge instru¬ 
ment in a teeny apartment makes for 
acoustics unforgiving of sloppy playing. 
Obviously, I had to get good again. 

So I began to play daily, limbering up 
with Czerny exercises, then hacking away 
at my repertoire’s undergrowth with 
measure-for-measure parsing. This stim¬ 
ulated the first wave of pleasure: playing 
the right notes. In turn, getting good 
again activated a second factor: my 
neighbors. Rather than asking me to keep 
it down, they opened their doors when I 


prodigy—that my enjoy¬ 
ment at the piano was 
purest. Recognition of 
my mere competence 
came gradually. In study¬ 
ing various suites, I 
bumped up against the 
one piece (or two, as with 
the Chopin preludes) 
that, because of its rhyth- 



Carla Seaquist with her godson, James 
Wusterbarth (above), and with VladoAzi- 
novit. The Washington-Sarajevo Talks was 
based on phone conversations with Azinovic. 
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played. They got lyrical expressing their 
enjoyment; now they actually make 
requests. And the enjoyment spreads: 
The handyman likes my “tunes;” tenants 
from other floors cruise the ninth, 
“where the music is;” a construction crew 
shouts “Encore!” after a mighty Bach. 
My, my, my, this is very nice. 

This time, though, I was prepared. Get¬ 
ting good again had to be accepted not for 
its promise but for its pleasure. I wobbled at 
first. When my neighbors asked, “Why 
aren’t you playing at Carnegie Hall?” I had 
twinges. And when a couple new to the 
floor exclaimed, “Whoa, we thought you 
were a recording!” I had a bad week. But 
then another voice emerged in my head 
that put to me the key questions: “Do you 
really count yourself unlucky that you play 
like an angel? Give it a break!” This voice 
sounding less like Jerry’s than like Murphy 
Brown’s, introduced a long overdue note of 
asperity, freeing me up for a policy review. 

Why, indeed, should enjoyment be 
had only atop Parnassus? If only titans 
can experience music’s joy, those of us in 
the foothills are, well, screwed. On equity 
grounds, I object. We Americans tend to 
think that if you’re not a winner you are 
therefore a loser, that if life delivers few of 
its glittering prizes—or, poor sap, none at 
all—yours is a benighted existence. In its 
premise and conclusion it’s a merciless 
formulation, fatal to self, to contentment, 
certainly to any joy, and I reject it. Also 
fatal is an inner critic; I fired mine. 

How had I gone so far astray? Mostly I 
know a hawk from a handsaw, but our 
culture’s approach to Culture (and to 
Life) is driven not by love of craft but by 
tests that rank and compare. My teachers 
surely transmitted the counsel to enjoy 
music for itself; but I, working my secret 
scorecard, was not receiving. “Are we hav¬ 
ing fun yet?” is bumper sticker rhetoric 
with deep implications. 

These days I play for friends even if 
they have studied the piano, and I don’t 
try to knock out their critical capacity 
with wine. When a Russian friend sighed 
over my Scriabin, saying, “I feel I’m in a 
conservatory,” I sighed too. “That good, 
eh?” And when we recently heard the 
young pianist William Wolfram perform, 

I felt no twinge. Okay, so I liked my inter¬ 
pretation of a Gershwin piece better, but 
to save my life, to save the life of 
a hostage, I couldn’t play the rest of his 
stupefying program, and rather than get 
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PLAYS BY 

CARLA SEAQUIST 

The Washington-Sarajevo Talks: 

A Play for the Next Millennium 

A “true drama” based on Seaquists’s 
phone calls with a man in Sarajevo 
when the city was under siege. The 
play premiered at Chicago’s Victory 
Gardens Theater. The Washington 
production will be sponsored by 
the U. S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. 

Kate and Kafka 

A philosophical romp in which the 
Life Force meets the Death Force as 
represented by Katharine Hepburn 
and Franz Kafka. 

The Altitude of Virtue 

A woman tries to prevent her hus¬ 
band from committing a crime. 
Finalist, Oregon Shakespeare Festi¬ 
val. Accepted for broadcast on 
Radio Zid, Sarajevo. 

Excess on Their Hands 

A play-in-progress that externalizes 
the inner lives of nice people by 
using alter-egos. 

melancholic, I admired him for it. 

But best is the change in the core rela¬ 
tionship between me and the music. The 
yipping inner critic is gone, as is the stat¬ 
ic, and my contact with music is direct. 
And what makes contact into communi¬ 
cation is that, in getting good again, I 
now play better than ever. Expressive as 
my playing was in my early years, I was 
playing from feeling imagined, projected; 
now I play from feeling experienced and 
authorized. And after much struggle I 
understand this: If I can play only a frac¬ 
tion of the 24 Chopin preludes—and my 
grip on the 22 has loosened—I play with 
greater feeling. Pleasure yourself with the 
preludes you’ve got. 4* 



AFTER 

YEARS 

OF PRACTICE 
WE'D LIKE 
TO OFFER 
YOU A 
STEADY 
GIG. 


If you play the keyboard, 
you could be jammin' in an 
Army Band real soon. 
Right now, 

the Army has openings for 
keyboard/piano players. 
And there's more 
to an Army Band 
than playing marches. 
You'll play everything 
from classical to rock 'n roll. 

Competitive pay, 
regular gigs, and travel are 
just a few of the benefits. 

Applicants must qualify for 
enlistment in the U.S. Army and pass an 
audition. Advanced grade available 
for qualified applicants 
and a generous benefits package. 

For more information, 
contact your nearest Army recruiter 
or call an Army Band Liaison at 

1-800-223-3735, ext 6-0485 


ARMY 


BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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Those Get-Tough 
Famous Teachers 

By Joseph Rezits 



Eugene Ormandy and Joseph Rezits sharing smiles and congratulations when 
Rezits won the Philadelphia Orchestra Youth Competition. The performance 
must have gone well! 


usic teachers exhibit a vari¬ 
ety of attitudes, back¬ 
grounds, and degrees of 
talent. You encounter 
teachers who are highly skilled and those 
who are neophytes, those who are con¬ 
structive and those who tend to be 
destructive, those who are sensitive and 
tactful and those who are relatively 
insensitive and tactless. Beyond all this, 
however, there is the paradoxical phe¬ 
nomenon that the teacher able to bring 
out the best in a student often seems to 
be an individual who appears to the stu¬ 
dent as unkind, disagreeable, inflexible, 
uncompromising, hard-headed, and 
unbelievably strict. 


I believe many students are apprehen¬ 
sive about the possibility of being psy¬ 
chologically “destroyed” by a teacher 
who, apparently without reason, subjects 
them to tirades of invective, seemingly 
undermining the foundations of confi¬ 
dence, security, and musical effective¬ 
ness. Does such a prototype exist? 
“Apparently without reason” is the 
watchword here. As a student of Isabelle 
Vengerova at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, I accepted, for a considerable 
length of time, the popular premise that 
if Madame was in a good mood, I would 
have a good lesson, but if she were in a bad 
mood, a bad lesson (which often included 
personal insult as well as musical 


reproach!) was surely forthcoming. I 
believed that even my best efforts were 
subject to conditions beyond my control, 
that lesson “success” had little to do with 
my preparation, and that my teacher’s 
attitude was determined by whim rather 
than by overall planning. I often asked 
myself the question, “Could she not 
accomplish at least as much by kind¬ 
ness?” What I did not understand, until 
much later, was that confidence, security, 
and musical effectiveness were the very 
attributes that Vengerova was attempting 
to inculcate in me. 

My stance could be described as one 
of passive rebellion. I did as I was told, 
but I was not comfortable with her 
means of imparting information. When 
did I turn the corner and make the tran¬ 
sition from rebellion to acceptance? 
When I realized that I was in the presence 
of greatness, I became willing to accept 
and absorb this greatness at any price. 
When did I increase my daily practice 
time from four to six hours? After an 
excruciatingly “bad” lesson. When did I 
meet the challenge of learning the Schu¬ 
mann Toccata in one week? When 
Vengerova said firmly, quietly, and some¬ 
what ominously, “Next week (pro¬ 
nounced veek) you will (vill) bring in the 
Schumann Toccata .” 

Only with the passage of time did I 
finally realize that Vengerova’s reactions 
to my playing had to be “translated” in 
order to provide me with the real mean¬ 
ing of her observations on my musical 
efforts, attitude, and woeful state (at 17) 
of immaturity. By the time I graduated 
from Curtis and won the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Youth Competition, I was 
mature enough to accept her remark on 
this achievement, “For you that is good,” 
as a high compliment. 

In discussing these matters with others, 
I discovered an interesting phenomenon. 
What students initially interpret as bel¬ 
ligerence is, in reality, another attitude 
entirely. Often the teacher’s firmness, quiet 
determination, uncompromising adher¬ 
ence to the composer’s intentions, or insis¬ 
tence on perfection is mistaken for hostil¬ 
ity. When a student hears something he 
doesn’t want to hear, an extraordinary 
transformation of meaning can occur. On 
another level, I can recall occasions when I 
was attempting to counsel (euphemism 
for discipline) my younger son. He would 
cry out, “Stop shouting!” even though the 
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admonitions were given in a quiet man¬ 
ner. Likewise, in a lesson, any seeming 
assault on the student’s ego can be inter¬ 
preted by the student as an expression of 
hostility. There is one particular fact to 
keep in mind when discussing so-called 
“destruction” by teachers: the overwhelm¬ 
ing quantity of evidence is from the stu¬ 
dents. With few exceptions, the teachers 
are not available (dead or unwilling) to 
present their side of the argument. 

A number of years ago, Abram 
Chasins spoke to me of Vengerova with 
the objectivity of a close friend. “She was 
very scientifically precise in her attitude 
toward pupils. She had worked out very 
carefully what each one needed and at 
what time he or she needed it for devel¬ 
opment. She was supplying what she felt 
was absolutely necessary at the time. But 
I think, Joe, psychologically speaking, 
you are absolutely, completely, correct— 
she knew very well what effect she want¬ 
ed to make and how she wanted to make 
it. There was no blanket treatment for 
all students—quite the contrary. With 
each one, she had an entirely different 
approach, different treatment, because 
she was very sensitive to personalities, 
their degree and state of development, 
and their needs.” In speaking of the 
extraordinary pressure used on some 
students, Chasins observed, “The people 
I can remember who were subject to 
that treatment were people who were 
utterly incapable of objectivity, utterly 
incapable of accepting suggestions 
unless they were just laid on them with 
a really forceful hand. And she knew 
that had she just been gentle and sweet 
and quiet, nothing would have hap¬ 
pened whatsoever.” 

Music history is replete with events 
that point to the absolutely uncompro¬ 
mising mentality and standards of truly 
great musicians. Wilfred Blunt, in On 
Wings of Song (Scribner’s, 1974), speaks 
of Ferdinand David’s description of one 
of Mendelssohn’s piano classes. “The 
first pianoforte piece selected for study 
was Hummel’s Septett in D minor, and 
we well remember the look of blank dis¬ 
may depicted on more than one 
excitable countenance, as each pupil in 
his turn after playing the first chord, and 
receiving an instantaneous reproof for 
its want of sonority, was invited to resign 
his seat in favour of an equally unfortu¬ 
nate successor.” 


David continues: “He [Mendelssohn] 
never gave the learner a chance of mis¬ 
taking his meaning; and although the 
vehemence with which he sometimes 
expressed it made timid pupils desper¬ 
ately afraid of him, he was so perfectly 
just, so sternly impartial in awarding 
praise, on the one hand, and blame on 
the other, that consternation soon gave 
place to confidence, and confidence to 
boundless affection. Carelessness infuri¬ 
ated him. Irreverence for the composer 
he could never forgive. ‘Es steht nicht da!’ 
he almost shrieked one day to a pupil 
who had added a note to a certain chord. 

Are there still some 
slave-drivers who 
chastise and devas¬ 
tate students to ful¬ 
fill hidden desires? 

To another, who had scrambled through 
a difficult passage, he cried, with wither¬ 
ing contempt, ‘So spielen die Katzen!’ 
but, where he saw an earnest desire to do 
justice to the work in hand, he would give 
direction after direction, with a lucidity 
which we have never heard equalled.” 

Rachmaninoff is regarded as a sensi¬ 
tive human being, exemplified by Josef 
Hofmann’s encomium: “Rachmaninoff 
was made of steel and gold; steel in his 
arms, gold in his heart. I can never think 
of this majestic being without tears in my 
eyes, for I not only admired him as a 
supreme artist, but I also loved him as a 
man.” Rachmaninoff’s cousin and sister- 
in-law, Sophie Satin, volunteered that “... 
his apparently severe and gloomy coun¬ 
tenance masked the real personality of a 
man who was very kind and considerate. 
Indeed, the outstanding character traits 
of Rachmaninoff the man were his sin¬ 
cerity and immediate response to the 
needs of others.” (Both quotes are from 
Portrait of a Great and Modest Master, by 
Francis Crociata, RCA Records, 1973.) 

Nonetheless, Rachmaninoff admitted, 
“I am in general a poor teacher.” He 
described his youthful experiences in this 
domain. “It’s now half-past ten. Just got 
back from a lesson—terribly upset. The 


boys nearly drove me out of my wits. I 
was simply in a rage. I can’t remember 
myself in such a condition for a long 
while. I threw one boy out of the class, 
called another one an idiot, and left 
before the lesson was finished. I may be 
kicked out for this—I don’t know. I only 
know that if I should give such lessons 
more often I would have perished long 
since.” (from “Sergei Rachmaninoff the 
Teacher,” by Eric Schoones, the European 
Piano Teachers Association Piano Jour¬ 
nal, June, 1996) Rachmaninoff’s own 
background contains graphic evidence of 
similar strictness. In early adolescence, he 
studied with Nicolay Zverev, “whose rep¬ 
utation was that of being a severe teacher 
who terrorized his pupils, and stories 
were told of the ‘loose wrist’ which in fits 
of rage he used freely to slap them. ... 
Zverev was ruthless with a pupil who 
played with tense wrists and arms and 
whose touch was rough and ugly. Yet, he 
undoubtedly possessed some kind of 
intuitive talent, the power to awaken in 
his pupils such a love of music and such 
an interest in solving the problems they 
met that his teaching could not be con¬ 
sidered anything but successful.” (from 
Rachmaninoff by Victor I. Seroff, Simon 
and Schuster, 1950). 

Earlier I spoke of the inexorable 
tyrant who is tolerated because he or she 
can extract the best possible output from 
students. Do such individuals exist in 
contemporary society, or has this phe¬ 
nomenon become extinct, a product of a 
bygone era ? Are there still some generic 
slave-drivers who chastise and devastate 
students to fulfill hidden desires or latent 
frustrations? Is it possible that dyed-in- 
the-wool, unalterable, honest-to-good- 
ness despots are now in relatively short 
supply? Intrigued by these possibilities, I 
made extensive inquiries from a variety 
of professional musicians. Some sources 
were expansive, others offered vignettes. 
Each teacher discussed shared two attrib¬ 
utes: an overwhelming desire for the stu¬ 
dent to achieve a planned-for result, and 
the imagination to create an environ¬ 
ment in which this could take place. 

Teresa Escandon explains Vengerova’s 
attitude succinctly. “Sometimes ‘normal’ 
talk wouldn’t register, but when she 
screamed, it took hold. She wasn’t unfair, 
but she ‘let me have it’ when I deserved it. 

I was 12 years old at the time and having 
a lesson with Madame Vengerova. At one 
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give them to you if they didn’t feel that 
it was going to help you in some way.” 

Moreland Kortkamp Roller tells of her 
unique experience of being guided by 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne and Adele 
Marcus (then Josef Lhevinne’s assistant) 
at the same time. The combination of 
Josef Lhevinne’s kindliness and highly 
demanding standards and Marcus’s 
sweeping insistence on both the qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative aspects of learning 
provided a formidable pedagogical situa¬ 
tion. “At one point I had to 
learn and memorize a 
Beethoven sonata every 
week,” Roller stated. “They 
would challenge me—and it 
worked!” This approach paid 
off. A year later Roller was 
invited to join the Philhar¬ 
monic Piano Quartet, and 
had two-and-a-half weeks to 
learn and memorize a com¬ 
plete program. 

Roller relates a story that 
took place in Houston. 
A Rising Young Artist 
was scheduled to per¬ 
form the Rachmaninoff 
D-minor Concerto with 
the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra that evening. 
A frantic call came to 
Marcus when she was 
with Roller. The news 
was that the R.Y.A. had 
cut his finger, couldn’t 
play that night, and 
wondered if Marcus 
would take over for him? “Well, she gave 
him a lecture like you never heard before. 
You are going to play tonight. If you can¬ 
cel, your career will be over. A little cut 
wouldn’t have kept me from playing— 
I’ve played with blood all over the key¬ 
board!” So he played. 

Leonard Hokanson tells of his experi¬ 
ences with Artur Schnabel, who achieved 
his pedagogical goals in a very imperson¬ 
al way. Yet he instilled such a sense of 
responsibility in his students that they 
would practice ten hours a day if neces¬ 
sary to ensure the success of the next les¬ 
son. There was no fear and trembling 
involved, but invariably the highest level 
of respect for Schnabel’s knowledge and 
musicianship. “You knew in advance that 
the lesson was going to be a lecture—not 
a personal communication to you, the 


point she stopped me and said, ‘You must 
play with a broken heart!’ She looked at 
my face and apparently saw no under¬ 
standing, so she went on, ‘Never mind. 
PLAY!’ I played, and Madame stood in 
back of me and screamed and screamed 
... called me all sorts of things ... Tears 
were running down my cheeks but she 
wouldn’t let me stop. Finally, Madame 
called a halt to the proceedings, turned to 
face me and said, ‘That’s a broken heart!”’ 

Emily White gives a touching account 


of her experiences with Sasha Gorodnitz- 
ki. Prior to her study with him, she 
worked with teachers who were invari¬ 
ably “kind and warm” and provided high 
encouragement and support. When 
White began work with Gorodnitzki, 
however, she realized that she was in the 
“real world.” “You’re tuning the piano, 
dear,” he said one day. “It’s nothing per¬ 
sonal. I like you very much. You’re a won¬ 
derful human being, but the playing 
doesn’t sound very good. If you play this 
piece, you must sound as if you can com¬ 
pete with the best people in the world 
who have played it—otherwise no one 
has a reason for wanting to listen to you.” 
He concluded with “and you don’t come 
close to that.” If necessary, Gorodnitzki 
would press harder. “Are you going to 


practice on the audience or to that jury? 
No one is going to want to hear you play 
like that.” Even greater intensity was pos¬ 
sible. “If you continue to present this 
kind of work, then you have no business 
doing this.” 

The rewards came eventually. At the 
end of the school year White was prepar¬ 
ing Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 31/3 for the 
jury examination, but was apprehensive 
because she had never played the work 
completely through for Gorodnitzki. 


Gorodnitzki she was in the “real 
world”), Teresa Escandon (Vengerova “let 
her have it”), Sasha Gorodnitzki, (“You’re 
tuning the piano, dear”) Leonard Shure (he 
always demanded more), and Joseph Rezits. 


At the last lesson prior to the examina¬ 
tion, Gorodnitzki stopped her after the 
first page and said, “A real musician 
would have enjoyed that performance.” 
At a later time, White wanted to enter the 
Tchaikowsky competition. After she 
asked Gorodnitzki’s permission, he 
replied, “I think you would make an 
excellent showing in Moscow.” White 
never expected such a positive reaction. 
“It made me practice even harder, know¬ 
ing that he believed in me. In retrospect, 
I think that these older teachers were very 
clever in the way they would apportion 
their distressing remarks. They didn’t 
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student, but basically a dissection of the 
music. After my playing through the 
composition and a few introductory 
comments about this and that, he started 
on the first measure of the music and 
continued to the end of the movement or 
wherever it was, and you sat there for 
two, two-and-a-half hours, or even the 
whole afternoon. He didn’t deal with 
your personal way of playing the piano; 
you were just supposed to understand 
what he was talking about. There was 
never a feeling that he would scold you or 
be angry. I always wrote a lot on my score 
after lessons. You went to the lesson 
knowing that you were inferior, and that 
you were going to get better.” 

Unlike Vengerova or Gorodnitzki, 
who insisted on near-perfection right 
then and there, Schnabel did not expect 
this goal to be achieved at the lesson. You 
went home and worked assiduously, 
because you realized that Schnabel would 
never hear that work again. Hokanson 
muses about the lessons he gives today. 
“Just because I don’t shout and scream, 
it doesn’t mean that my students don’t 
feel responsibility for their practicing. 
They know what I’m talking about and 
they know I can do what I’m explaining. 

I rarely ‘blow up.’ I try to treat the 
advanced students as young colleagues. 
Unfortunately, some teachers promote 
an attachment which forces the student, 
no matter how advanced, to rely on 
lessons for the final word. Schnabel 
taught self-reliance—to become as inde¬ 
pendent as possible—how to deal with 
the music on your own.” 

Dean Boal brought up a salient point. 
His very first piano teacher had such a 
positive effect on him, psychologically 
speaking, and imbued him with such a 
degree of self-confidence that he was 
cushioned, armoured—call it what you 
will—to the potential barbs and arrows of 
subsequent teachers. He described his 
first major teacher, Storm Bull, with 
whom he frequently argued about tech¬ 
nique, interpretation, and literature, “We 
formed a bond that lasts to this day. Other 
students were intimidated and feared him 
for various reasons. But I found him nei¬ 
ther intimidating nor moody.” Another 
teacher, Theodore Lettvin, challenged 
Boal to learn huge amounts of literature 
in a short amount of time. “He challenged 
by example, and his standards were hard 
to match. However, he was not moody, 
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and I did not fear our sometimes stormy 
sessions. Though I argued with him 
about interpretation, I was awed by his 
abilities, struck by his winning major 
piano contests, and humbled by his 
successful career.” 

Everyone interviewed, however, 
agreed on one matter. In a masterclass, 
the teacher should never “lay out” a 
student in public. Since, in a masterclass, 
there cannot be an overall plan for the 
student’s progress, any belligerent atti¬ 
tude toward the student is inexcusable. 
The effect of contentiousness can be 

The teachers 
disposition at the 
lesson is a powerful 
intangible. 

absolutely disastrous, and may cause 
serious trauma. Unfortunately, there is 
much documented evidence of such 
transgression. I think the lowest reported 
example of this kind is the instance 
where an artist-teacher, after hearing the 
student, went out of the hall silently, 
then returned and placed a roll of toilet 
tissue on the piano! 

The teacher’s disposition at the lesson 
is a powerful intangible. The teacher 
must be extremely careful not to inflict 
his or her mood on the student. In 
Hokanson’s words, “Nothing is as sad as 
a teacher who can’t control his own 
emotions during a lesson just because 
he’s not feeling well. How can a student 
be expected to understand these cycles 
of the person who is teaching?” 

Phyllis Newman takes an even more 
aggressive stand. “I think that regardless 
of a teacher’s worth, background, genius, 
awareness of the student’s needs and 
everything else that could be considered 
in this context, the fact remains that to 
be in a position of power is intoxicating. 
When one knows that people are shaking 
in fear, that they realize that they can 
be ‘made’ or ‘broken,’ the teacher has 
a special clout. In such contexts, the 
teacher can be like a general in the army, 
or a CEO in a corporation. They can 
afford to be insensitive ... they don’t have 
to give excuses ... they get caught up 


in the power of authority (or the author¬ 
ity of power!).” 

Emily White describes her feeling on 
this matter. “Unless you are dealing with 
a hypersensitive person, it is almost nec¬ 
essary to give a student a hard workout if 
you really want to hear a change in the 
playing. But then there are many cases in 
which you have to know the poor person 
is doing absolutely everything he can just 
to be sitting there, and reassurance is the 
best medicine. In a masterclass, one can 
never expect to treat a total stranger like 
one’s own student, because the trust must 
be built before you can tackle a bad habit 
systematically and reshape it.” 

She vividly describes one of her own 
experiences. “I was playing in a master¬ 
class during my pre-Gorodnitzki days. 
The teacher was getting overheated dur¬ 
ing the coaching session and suddenly 
came out with, “Not that loud, idiot!” I 
didn’t take it personally as at the time he 
was giving me all sorts of wonderful 
compliments.. .and suddenly he ‘slipped.’ 
Everybody gasped, but then started to 
laugh because they thought that he really 
didn’t mean it.” 

I take a more distrustful view of this 
experience. I simply don’t think there is 
any margin for such a slip in public. I sus¬ 
pect that both Emily White and Dean 
Boal were protected in the same way, hav¬ 
ing enough confidence built in advance 
by a supportive and sympathetic teacher. 
Consequently, an occasional storm could 
be weathered because the proper internal 
climate had already been established. 

Another factor in protecting the stu¬ 
dent from the vicissitudes of the teacher 
is the student support group. I must 
admit I didn’t realize the importance 
of this factor until I began to interview 
people. The former Vengerova student 
Drora Pershing Maynard recounts the 
following in regard to “bad” lessons. “I 
think part of the problem in my case is 
that I had absolutely no context. I knew 
no one of my contemporary group of 
students, and I felt like a disembodied 
soul going alone. Could I go home and 
tell my parents ... tell them every week, 
‘It was a terrible lesson?’You could cry on 
Gary’s shoulder or Jacob’s shoulder or 
somebody else’s shoulder, and they 
would all understand because they had 
all been through it.” Sometimes the sup¬ 
port group is an individual such as 
a teacher’s assistant. In my case it was 
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Florence Frantz, who assuaged my 
wounds and bolstered my spirits. White 
recounts that “doubts began to creep in, 
and I didn’t have a support group to 
check it out. I asked myself, ‘Do I belong 
here? Can I accept my place as his worst 
student?’ Or is it possible that I am at the 
top level?” Escandon also regrets her lack 
of such camaraderie. “A support group 
is necessary for survival ... otherwise 
how do you know where you fit in the 
scheme of things?” 

Leonard Shure once declared, “Most 
students study with the idea of learning 
what they [already] know.” That succint 
statement embodies the philosophy of 
student resistance, which is the core of 
many of the problems that arise in stu¬ 
dent-teacher relationships. Shure’s son 
Ted, who studied piano with his father, 
aptly expands this idea. “The joy of study¬ 
ing with my father has been that he always 
demands so much more from the student 
than the student is able to give. There’s a 
constant growth pattern that goes on, and 
he lives his life that way, too. It’s always the 
challenge that’s presented. I remember 
driving a student of my father’s home 
after a lesson. She was in tears and said, ‘I 
can’t do. I can’t do it!’ I said, ‘Well, that’s 
just the way he is ... but you’ve improved! 
You’ve actually gone a step higher. If he 
just asked you to do what you’re capable of 
doing [or what you have been doing], you 
wouldn’t have grown.’” 

Many years ago, I initiated a project for 
my piano pedagogy class at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity. It was entitled “What do the great 
teachers have in common?” and covered 
many of the celebrated teachers from the 
formidable Leschetizky to the affable 
Matthay. Such attributes as “a vital interest 
in their students,” “a means of getting the 
student to work,” and “they taught the 
student to listen and ultimately to judge 
himself effectively” permeated the list. 
However, the most vital point of all— 
growth, as exemplified by the brief passage 
about Leonard Shure—was missing. Isn’t 
growth what the truly dedicated teacher 
desires most from students? Even though 
the means may be overwhelming and 
arduous, the challenge of growth must be 
deeply instilled. Certainly such an accom¬ 
plishment represents the fulfillment of 
even the most despotic teacher’s highest 
aspiration. This attainment reflects the 
privilege and burden the student must 
assume in dealing with greatness. 
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Playing Mozart on 
Period Instruments 


By David Breitman 



Jean-Fratifois Rivest and David Breitman have performed and recorded the Mozart violin and 
piano sonatas on period instruments. For Breitman, collaboration means finding just the right 
musician and person with whom to cultivate a long-standing partnership. 


T his is the story of my love affair 
with a very special repertoire. 
And like any good love story, it 
has a happy ending. 

Mozart’s 16 piano and violin sonatas 
were always near the piano, in my 
“sightreading” pile. I would often leaf 
through one or two, and always mar¬ 
velled at how much fun they were to play. 
As a collection, I found them much more 
attractive than the solo sonatas, and I was 
forever on the lookout for violinists with 
whom to play them. That was the prob¬ 
lem. Violinists were always eager to play 
the same two (K304 in E-minor, K454 in 
B-flat), but—if they would even agree to 
read them—they dismissed the “unsatis¬ 


fying” violin parts in the rest of the set. 
After a few performances of K304 and 
K454 I reluctandy set the books aside. 

Living in Boston through the 1970s 
and early ‘80s, I couldn’t help but be 
exposed to a fair amount of early music. 
Boston was then, and still is, one of the 
leading centers of early-music activity. 
But it still seemed a little strange when, 
within the space of a few weeks, I became 
acquainted with two different fortepiano 
builders and their instruments. When 
one of them invited me to give a concert 
at his shop, I decided it was time to get 
serious. So it was in 1983, in an old facto¬ 
ry building in Somerville, Massachusetts, 
that I really discovered the fortepiano. 


At the time, I was working with several 
cellists, and so my first fortepiano-induced 
revelation concerned the early Beethoven 
cello sonatas (opp. 5/1, 5/2). I loved these 
pieces, but it was a major struggle to tone 
down the exuberant piano writing so as 
not to drown out the cello. It was tempting 
to blame Beethoven—perhaps his hearing 
was already letting him down, perhaps he 
failed to understand the cello’s limita¬ 
tions—but I knew that the fault was not 
his. The problem was my big piano. With 
a fortepiano, the parts balanced perfectly. 
Pianist and cellist could wail away, and 
every line in the texture emerged clearly. 

This experience eventually led me 
back to school. In 1987 I entered Cor¬ 
nell’s D.M.A. program in Historical Per¬ 
formance Practice, as a fortepiano stu¬ 
dent of Malcolm Bilson. He was then in 
the midst of his famous recordings of the 
Mozart concertos with John Eliot Gar¬ 
diner, and I was learning an entirely new 
approach to Mozart. I had never thought 
of the Mozart piano and violin sonatas as 
having a balance problem. The piano 
writing is usually fairly thin, and there 
seemed to be no reason to play particu¬ 
larly loudly. But I suspected (and Bilson 
insisted) that changing instruments 
could make a dramatic difference, and I 
began to look for a partner. In Montreal, 
at a concert of a now-defunct baroque 
orchestra called “Les nations,” I felt I had 
found one. I wrote down the name of the 
violin soloist, but it was months before I 
did anything about it. Six months into 
my Cornell “re-education,” I was ready to 
call Jean-Fran^ois Rivest. Little did I 
know where that call would lead! 

I tracked him down (with a carefully 
rehearsed speech in my rusty French) to 
the village of La Baie, six hours north of 
Montreal, where he taught and conducted 
at the Chicoutimi branch of the provincial 
conservatory, occasionally travelling to 
Montreal for gigs. This put a sizeable piece 
of geography between us. Happily, he was 
as passionate about Mozart as I, and we 
planned a meeting in Montreal. We found 
ourselves very compatible, musically and 
personally, and declared that trial a huge 
success. Over the next several years we got 
together every few months, and gave con¬ 
certs in Ithaca and at his Conservatoire. I 
even stayed at his little cabin (heated by a 
wood'stove, and no running water in the 
winter!), and kayaked among the ice floes 
of the Saguenay River. 
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Our work together was very exciting. I 
had come to the fortepiano from the 
modern piano, and was learning an “ear¬ 
lier” approach to the classical repertory. 
He, with a great deal of experience with 
baroque music and the baroque violin, 
came from the opposite direction. We 
worked very hard to reconcile our 
views and sounds. We discussed, 
endlessly, every detail of articula¬ 
tion. We struggled over each 
phrase, argued about Leopold 
Mozart’s violin treatise, and com¬ 
pared editions. We debated the 
relationship of music to language 
from every point of view—struc¬ 
ture, meaning, and expression. We 
got even further afield; differences 
in musical terminology between 
English and French led to discus¬ 
sions about the slant that lan¬ 
guages and musical traditions give 
to theoretical concepts. 

Despite the digressions, our 
progress was tremendously encouraging, 
and we certainly had fun. We made a 
good team, and our instruments were 
superbly matched. The modern violin 
and the modern piano (for all their great 
virtues—and I love them) are very differ¬ 
ent from each other. Their sounds don’t 
really mix, and in the most successful 
19th-century violin sonatas they are 
treated orchestrally, almost like a concer¬ 
to for two instruments. Even the canon of 
the last movement of the Franck sonata is 
constructed so that the instruments are 
heard individually, imitating each other 
in succession rather than blending. Clas¬ 
sical instruments, on the other hand, can 
sound truly alike. Mozart’s parallel thirds 
take on a whole new character when the 
pianist’s right hand and the violin are 
almost indistinguishable, and can take 
turns playing “second violin.” And when 
the violin is given an inner part—this is 
where modern instruments get into the 
most trouble—it blends in perfectly. 

Early in my professional life, I learned 
that I was not cut out for the role of the 
traditional accompanist who thrives on 
quick study, minimal rehearsal, and total 
flexibility to match any partner. Instead, I 
looked for compatible musicians with 
whom to cultivate long-standing collabo¬ 
rations. (The longest has been with bari¬ 
tone Sanford Sylvan, now in its 19th year.) 
Jean-Fran^ois and I found that we had 
embarked on a major project, more like a 


voyage of exploration. We got together 
whenever we could, and spent whole days 
together at a stretch, even without a con¬ 
cert in sight. The Mozart bicentennial gave 
us extra performance opportunities, and 
by the end 1991 we had performed nearly 
all of the sonatas in concert. 


Our most memorable experince was a 
six-concert tour of Nova Scotia. It was 
August, and we traveled en famille. My 
wife, my fortepiano, and I filled a mini- 
van, and Jean-Fran^ois, his wife, and 
their eight-month old daughter followed 
in a station wagon with two sea-kayaks 
on its roof. We worked like devils. Each 
day the routine was the same: drive three 
hours or more, set up in the new venue, 
locate a babysitter, and wait for the 
fortepiano to adjust to the temperature 
and humidity. (With a 150-pound 
instrument, I was glad to have chosen an 
athletic partner.) Next, a rough tuning, a 
short rehearsal, then rest, eat, tune, play 
the concert, relax, sleep, and then the 
same routine all over again. 

The climax of this trip came in a place 
with the unlikely name of River Denys 
Mountain. We couldn’t locate it on any 
map, and when we finally got there we 
understood why. Atop a small mountain 
on Cape Breton Island, accessible only by 
logging roads (45 bumpy minutes from 
either end), we found a wooden chapel 
built in 1841. The population it once 
served is long gone, and it has neither 
water nor electricity. Once a year it is lov¬ 
ingly cleaned and painted for two church 
services and a single concert. The concert 
takes place at 6 p.m., while there is still 
daylight, and the audience vanishes quick¬ 
ly afterwards (there are no bathrooms). 
But it was sheer magic—musicians and 


audience, converging on a mountaintop 
to hear Mozart. And we couldn’t have 
done it without the portable fortepiano! 

Our lives changed quickly after that. 
We left our rural idylls of La Baie and Itha¬ 
ca for academic positions at the Universi¬ 
ty of Montreal and Oberlin (we were still 
a ten-hour drive apart). The desire 
to keep working together despite 
the distance between us, and the 
University of Montreal’s wish to 
showcase their newest faculty mem¬ 
ber, came together in a proposal to 
record the Mozart set for the 
school’s inhouse label, UMMUS 
(University of Montreal MUSic). 
The 16 sonatas were recorded in 
four sets of sessions, in June and 
August of 1995 and 1996, under cir¬ 
cumstances that were nearly ideal. 
(We had a few problems with our 
venue, including the periodic need 
for a search party to track down an 
errant percussion student.) We 
bonded quickly with our engineer, piano 
tuner, and producer. The level of trust 
within our team increased with each ses¬ 
sion, so that by the time we reached the 
end, we hardly wanted to quit. 

A listener accustomed to hearing these 
pieces in the usual way will undoubtedly 
be struck by the blend we were able to 
achieve with our instruments. Another 
feature of the recording will only become 
apparent at the first repeat: we rarely play 
a section twice without some kind of 
embellishment. A bit of explanation may 
be in order. From treatises of the period 
we know that 18th-century musicians 
were expected to be able to embellish the 
music they played. This was such a natur¬ 
al part of musical practice that treatise 
writers actually had to urge players not to 
overdo it, and to be sure that the result 
was not inferior to the music as it stood. 
Naturally, when the music is by Mozart, 
that is quite a challenge indeed. Nonethe¬ 
less, when we imagined Mozart himself 
as the performer, it seemed unlikely to us 
that—formidable improviser that he 
was—he would have routinely repeated 
sections without any change. (For an 
extreme example of what he might have 
done, consider the successive embellish¬ 
ments of the theme in the A-minor 
Rondo, K511). Without claiming to 
improve on Mozart, we tried to act like 
creative 18th-century musicians—and 
we want our listeners to pay attention! 



A small chapel on Cape Breton Island was a memorable venue. 
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Actually, the recording process had a 
moderating effect on us. Ornaments that 
we might add spontaneously in a live per¬ 
formance (a challenge to the other player, 
of course!) often did not survive the care¬ 
ful scrutiny of a recording session. You 
only hear a live performance once, but a 
recording needs to stand up to repeated 
listenings. (In particular, we wanted to be 
able to listen to it ourselves without 
embarassment.) 

This is where the producer plays a crit¬ 
ical part, and we were enormously fortu¬ 
nate to have Rejean Poirier, himself an 
excellent organist and harpsichordist, in 
that role. As our imaginary future listener, 
he was the final arbiter of fancy ornamen¬ 
tation, praising our tastefulness or gently 
letting us know that our flights of fancy 
had gotten out of hand. Those who have 
participated in recording sessions know 
how critical the producer is. His relation¬ 
ship with the musicians has an enormous 
effect on the music-making that goes on, 
and on the musicality of the final product. 
Rejean was never intrusive, but kept our 


sessions on an even keel. He made sure we 
were always making music, while keeping 
a sharp ear out for an imperfect trill, or an 
out-of-tune note. The result would have 
been very different without him. 

Recordings of period instruments occa¬ 
sionally come under attack for giving an 
“unrealistic” impression of their sound. 
For example, here is Joao Carlos Martins, 
in the pages of Piano & Keyboard 
(May/June 1996): “In my opinion, these 
recordings are a lie, because the sound of 
an ‘authentic’ instrument is totally differ¬ 
ent in Carnegie Hall than the sound of that 
instrument on a CD.” His statement is cer¬ 
tainly true: our performances would have 
been quite unsastifactory in a large hall. 
And yet, Mozart never expected his 
sonatas to be performed in a 3,000-seat 
hall, and today’s audiences, given a choice, 
might prefer to hear the music played live 
in their own homes. Chamber music in a 
3,000-seat hall is a compromise, allowing 
many people to share an experience that 
would otherwise be available only to a few. 
Of the many places we have played, our 


THE INSTRUMENTS 


D avid Breitman’s replica of a Walter 
piano was built in 1975 by Philip Belt, 
a true pioneer who began copying 18th- 
century pianos in 1959. The original, 
thought to be from 1795, is in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum in Vienna. It has a range 
of five octaves plus two notes (FF-g’”) and 
two knee levers: one that raises the 
dampers, and one that puts a felt strip 
between the hammers and the strings 
(moderator or celeste stop). Anton Walter 
was active as a piano builder in Vienna from 
1780 until his death in 1826. Mozart him¬ 
self owned a Walter piano; both Haydn and 
Beethoven also thought highly of his 
instruments. The fortepiano was tuned 
using Valotti’s temperament, an unequal 
but “well-tempered” tuning, with A=43Q. 

J ean-Frani^ois Rivest’s violin was made 
around 1680 in Buliani (Tyrol) by 
Matthias Albanus (Albani), a maker who 
lived mostly in Bologna. Albani’s violins are 
very representative of the German and Aus¬ 
trian taste for instruments in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, with a fairly high arch and an orange- 
brown varnish. In fact, throughout the 18th 


century, German and Tyrolian violins were 
preferred to their Cremona counterparts, at 
least in Germany and Austria. Rivest’s violin 
was transformed several times from its 
original state to a modern state, back to 
baroque, and finally, in a magnificent 
restoration by Ivo Loraekker, to a setting 
typical of the 1780s. 

R ivest uses a transitional English bow of 
the Dodd family, made around 1760. 
He finds that it strikes an ideal balance 
between the velvety tone of the earlier 
baroque bow, and the innumerable variety 
of sharper spiccato strokes demanded by 
the “new” music of Mozart. 

T he recording: Mozart: Sonatas for 
Fortepiano and Violin. Vol. 1 was 
released in April 1996. Vol. 2 is scheduled 
for release in the 1997-98 season. (See the 
review in “The Latest” in this issue, page 
62.) UMMUS is distributed in the U.S. by 
Albany Records. You may order the records 
from Continuo Marketplace, a mail-order 
house specializing in early music. Phone 
(800) 231-2489. * 


favorite (after River Denys Mountain) is 
the Chateau de Ramezay, a historic build¬ 
ing in Montreal with a music room seating 
75. This was the sort of ambiance Mozart 
surely had in mind, and—in a paradoxical 
mix of the historical and the up-to-date— 
it’s what we capture on the recording. 

Mozart’s violin sonatas grew out of a 
genre called “accompanied sonatas” (key¬ 
board sonatas with the accompaniment of 
an instrument, usually violin or flute) that 
became especially popular in the mid-18th 
century. Mozart composed several sets of 
them before he turned ten (K8-15); they 
were his very first published works. This 
genre epitomizes “private” or “household” 
music. Here is a perfect characterization of 
the style, from the preface to Charles Avi- 
son’s 1760 publication of six accompanied 
sonatas (I found this quote, and much 
other valuable information, in Fortepianos 
and Their Music, by K. Komlos, Oxford, 
1995): “This kind of Music is not indeed 
calculated so much for public Entertain¬ 
ment, as for private Amusement. It is 
rather like a Conversation among Friends, 
when the Few are of one Mind and Pro¬ 
pose their mutual Sentiments, only to give 
Variety, and enliven their select Company.” 
Undoubtedly Mozart had higher ambi¬ 
tions than Avison, especially for the big, 
late sonatas, but they still convey more 
“Conversation among Friends” than “pub¬ 
lic Entertainment.” Many of them (K302 
and 303, for example) end quietly—dis¬ 
couraging the loud applause that we all 
hope for in the concert hall—but with a 
charm that warms the hearts of the play¬ 
ers, and would surely do so for the “select 
Company ... who are of one Mind.” 

The social origins of the genre go a 
long way toward explaining other prob¬ 
lematic features of Mozart’s violin 
sonatas—for example, the often sub¬ 
servient role of the violin. (According to 
contemporary descriptions, the keyboard 
players were typically well-trained young 
ladies, and the “accompanists” often their 
not too musically capable suitors.) The 
more I learn about these works, the better 
I understand their unsuitability for today’s 
violin recitals—and the better I appreciate 
my tremendous good fortune. Thanks to 
the early music revival that has made 
18th-century instruments available again, 
and thanks also to modern recording 
technology, we can recapture and share 
the intimacy that this music demands. It’s 
the next best thing to time-travel. *i* 
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THE LATEST 



Jazz Methods 

By Dennis Thurmond 

Forty years ago about the only key- 
board text available for studying and play¬ 
ing jazz improvisation was the series by 
John Mehegan. That 
was followed, some¬ 
what later, by Jamie 
Abersole’s series 
which was generic 
for all instruments 
and which is still 
used extensively to¬ 
day. Since the appearance of these two 
methods there has been an exponential 
growth in how-to jazz and improvisation 
books. In this issue we examine a few of 
the best new publications and original 
compositions that deal with learning and 
teaching jazz. (Keep in mind that here jazz 
is a loosely defined term.) 


Jazz Keyboard Basics by Bill Boyd. Hal 
Leonard. 1996. $10.95. 


This is a building-block method for 
acquiring basic jazz keyboard skills. This 
well-written and nicely designed text is 
full of information. The first four chapters 
are devoted to fundamentals, chord 
voicing, comping, and alternate voicing. 
The fundamentals cover chord construc¬ 
tion, added intervals, and the differences 
in playing jazz and rock 8th-notes (an 
important stylistic issue). Voicing sections 
cover note positions and ii-V-I uses. The 
comping section is devoted to two types of 
accompaniments—playing with and 
without a bass player. The final section 
covers the diminished seventh and its 
unique voicings. These four chapters have 
many examples and clear and precise 
explanations. 

Beginning with chapter five, the stu¬ 
dent is introduced to melody playing with 
chords. There are extensive examples of 
ways to harmonize a melody. Building on 
what was learned in the comping chapter, 
the performer can begin to incorporate 
this information in solo playing and play¬ 
ing with a bass player. Jazz improvisation 


and stride playing is also introduced. 
Stride playing uses the interval of the 
tenth, but the examples don’t demonstrate 
how to roll those tenths if you do not have 
a big left-hand reach, nor do they indicate 
whether the playing should be on or before 
the beat. 

An excellent chapter on introductions, 
endings, and turn-arounds follows. The 
section on substitute chords is very well 
written. A simple harmonic progression is 
presented, after which optional chords are 
supplied that add flavor and spice to the 
chord changes. The chapter on superim¬ 
posed chords (also called upper struc¬ 
tures) shows comping, melodic, and 
improvisational uses. Even some “playing 


on the outside” examples are given. There 
is an extensive chapter on playing the 
blues, a fine section on the use of double 
notes, and a good chapter on jazz scales. 

Although the book contains a great deal 
of material, it is well organized and logical¬ 
ly paced. This is definitely not a book for 
the beginner, and even the intermediate- 
level performer will be challenged. 


Jazz Chord Progressions by Bill Boyd. Hal 
Leonard. 1997. $10.95. 


In this supplemental encyclopedic text, 
Boyd covers just about everything needed 
to voice chords in the standard jazz 
idiom—chord progressions, turn- 
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arounds, voicings in fourths (instead of 
the traditional interval of a third), and 
tritone substitutions. For those who have a 
fake book and don’t know what to do with 
it, this would be a useful book. It’s not for 
the faint of heart, however. 


Jazz/Rock Course by Bert Konowitz. 
Alfred Publishing Company. 1992. $12.95. 
Book with a CD or Cassette $23.95. 


Jazz and rock are two very different 
children with the same parent—the 
blues. Bert Konowitz has designed a basic 
book that covers the elements of each 
style. This approach will work only at the 
most basic level because as jazz and rock 
get more complex, they exhibit separate 
personalities. 

Konowitz offers useful information for 
developing beginning rhythmic and 
improvisational skills. He suggests two 
interesting options. The first is “acoustic 
jamming” which offers supportive left- 
hand accompaniments; the second is 
“electronic jamming” with specific sound 


and rhythm backgrounds to use with an 
electronic keyboard. “Electronic jam¬ 
ming” can give the performer the feel of 
an extended rhythm section and a more 
rock-like flavor. 

Konowitz believes that technology is 
playing an increasingly important role in 
music, and therefore the need for playing 
both acoustic and electronic keyboards is 
evident. He feels that a variety of perfor¬ 
mance skills can be developed by this 
approach to include improved rhythmic 
ability, steadier tempos, and heightened 
listening acuity by use of electronic rhyth¬ 
mic backgrounds and beginning improvi¬ 
sational exercises. 

This book, organized without chapters, 
may be used (at a certain point) in con¬ 
junction with Alfred’s Basic Adult Piano 
Course Level I. There are examples of 
blues, boogies, ballads, latin, and simple 
strides with exercises to lead into each of 
these styles. Konowitz also incorporates 
walking-bass lines, syncopation exercises, 
jazz scales, and chord studies. The play- 
along material is interesting, even if a bit 


dated by today’s standards. I would opt for 
the CD over the cassette if you don’t have 
pitch adjustment on your cassette deck. 


Teach Yourself to Improvise at the Key¬ 
board by Bert Konowitz. Alfred Publishing 
Company. 1996. $9.95. Book with CD 
$19.90. 


This volume continues Konowitz’s 
teach-yourself methods, and it covers 
blues, rock, and jazz materials. In the fore¬ 
word to this well-written book, Konowitz 
explains that the secret is out—everyone 
can improvise. Instructions are set forth 
in 15 basic improv ideas, each offering 
short examples with complete pieces. 

These improv ideas cover easy blues, 
tempo improvs, and tempo studies. Uses 
of call-and-response improvs and dynam¬ 
ics are given separate sections. The prob¬ 
lems of playing rock and jazz 8th notes are 
also covered. Sections on the blues scales 
in the keys of C, F, G, and B-flat-Major are 
explored. Melodies with chord tones, the 
creation of arrangements from a lead 
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exciting new additions to the piano literature. We offer them to you as a hasslefree way to build 
your library. Simply fill out the card opposite this page and send it with a check or money order to 
Piano & Keyboard Bookstore, PO Box 2626, San Anselmo, CA 94979-2626, or call us toll free at 
(800) 233-3690 for Visa or MasterCard orders. Order three or more books and we’ll enclose a Piano & Key¬ 
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Memory Slips by Linda Katherine Cutting 

A personal and gripping account of how and 
why a young concert artist confronted her 
repressed memories of childhood abuse and 
incest. A story about the power of therapy. 
Hardcover. $24 



Maurice Ravel by Gerald Larner 

A biographical survey that offers insight into 
Ravel’s personality and sketches the culture 
and environment in which he worked. There 
are excellent discussions of the music and 
many photographs. Softcover. $19.95 



An American Virtuoso on the 
World Stage: Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
by Donna Staley Kline 

A biography that provides an encompassing 
view of Samaroff’s life, times, family, and 
career. This is a vibrant portrait of a pioneer 
whose legacy has been unappreciated. 
Softcover. $19.95 




oey board 
literature 



A History of Keyboard Literature 
by Stewart Gordon 

From stringed keyboard instruments to 
MIDI technology. Period repertoire is 
grouped by country. Interdisciplinary 
insights. Unique attention to 20th-century 
and U.S. music. Hardcover. $40 
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Fanny Mendelssohn by Framboise Tillard 

A biography that reveals an extraordinary 
life and examines the historical context 
through letters and diaries. The book brings 
Fanny to life and offers countless glimpses 
into her inner world. Includes a list of 
Fanny’s published works. Hardcover. $39.95 



The Inner Game of Music: 
by Barry Green and Phyllis Lehrer 

Exercises to help the pianist develop 
Inner Game skills. Varied technical levels. 
Examines wasteful and rewarding ways of 
learning and practicing. A helpful, musical 
cassette. Workbook/Cassette. $25 
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sheet, and syncopation are stressed. There 
is a chord dictionary at the end. 

Although this book is designed for self- 
study, working through it with a teacher is 
highly recommended. You can purchase 
the book with or without the CD. If you 
attempt the self-study route, go with the 
CD version. The examples are well played 
and include many different rhythm styles. 
You can turn the balance knob on your 
stereo all the way to the left to hear just the 
piano part, or to the right to hear the 
arrangement without the piano. The CD 
provides some excellent practice accompa¬ 
niment, and it will keep you in the groove. 
Those who have used Konowitz’s materials 
before will feel right at home with this 
book. The author recommends using an 
acoustic piano or an electronic keyboard 
with 88 keys. 


Teach Yourself to Play Blues at the Key¬ 
board by Bert Konowitz. Alfred Publishing 
Company. 1996. $9.95. Book with CD 
$19.90. 


The blues are the foundation for the 
diverse styles of jazz, rock, fusion, or any¬ 
thing that has a "beat.” Konowitz has bro¬ 
ken down the study of the blues into the 
basic chord groups—I, IV, and V—and 
this is expanded to include chord tones 
and accents, walking-bass lines, boogies, 
and double notes. He even provides exam¬ 
ples in which the performer can sing while 
playing. There are studies on the flatted 
third and fifth blue-notes, and uses of the 
same-finger grace note. Complete blues 
scales, modes, and riffs are explained near 
the end. The examples contain traditional 
tunes as well as original short pieces. 

The CD version is a must. By adjusting 
the balance knob to the right, the per¬ 
former can access a play-along rhythm sec¬ 
tion without the keyboard, hear the com¬ 
plete version with piano by moving the 
balance knob to the center, or listen to the 
piano alone by turning the knob to the left. 
This is a good series for playing simple 
pieces. The author has provided clear 
directions and a solid practice CD. 


The Aspiring Jazz Pianist by Debbie 
Denke. Hal Leonard. 1996. $24.95, in¬ 
cluding CD. 


Debbie Denke, herself a traditionally 
trained pianist, has written a method for 
the solo and combo pianist. The seven 


chapters are divided 
into two sections. 

The first four outline 
the fundamentals; 
the last chapters and 
a supplement cover 
advanced material. 

The first chapter 
begins with a study 
of three-note chords 
and their inversions, 
the circle-of-fifths, 
playing from a lead 
sheet, and jazz-like 
etude exercises. 

Chapter two deals 
with the major 
seventh-chord, 
improvising exercis¬ 
es, and the major 
and lydian scales. 

Chapters three and 
four attend to the 
dominant seventh 
and inversions and 
the minor seventh- 
chord. All the 
material is clearly 
explained, and ex¬ 
amples are purposely given in only one 
key. The student is expected to transpose 
the examples to all other keys. Denke also 
provides a listening list of jazz greats and 
tells you what to listen for. 

“Putting it together” is the content of a 
well-designed chapter five that uses all the 
previous material and incorporates 
it into the ii-V-I progression, probably the 
most important and often-used jazz har¬ 
monic progression (next to the basic 12- 
bar blues pattern). Here are two-hand 
chord-voicing, scale options for use with 
the ii-V-I progression, etudes for study, 
and walking-bass exercises. 

Chapters six and seven add advanced 
altered chords, information for using the 
circle-of-fifths, and examples of intros and 
endings together with a section on playing 
by ear. The supplemental chapter covers 
rare chords, upper chord extensions, and 
four-note chords and their scales. 

The CD is helpful and provides well- 
played examples of the tunes and some of 
the exercises. This book could certainly 
find a home in many keyboard studios. 
The styles covered are diverse and 
include latin, swing, and new age. The 
material is easy to read, the explanations 
are useful, and the materials offer a 


thorough introduction to beginning jazz 
improvisation. The author suggests ways 
to use this text in a college course of 
either one or two semesters. Although 
the book is not simple, it would provide 
a nice working environment for the 
intermediate-level performer. 


Impressions Of Jazz by Larry Minsky. 
Neil A Kjos Music Company. 1996. $4.45. 


Larry Minsky provides an intermediate- 
level solo piano jazz book of original 
tunes, some with two-hand voicing rather 
in the style of the late Bill Evans. 
“A Touch of Blues” and “Late Night” are 
blues-like ballads. “Remembrance,” “Slow 
Dancing,” and “Sentimental Thoughts” are 
the Evans-influenced compositions. The 
last piece, “Night Hawk” is a jazz/rocker. 

Although these are nicely crafted 
pieces, they are all in 4/4. Maybe the next 
time Minsky will provide a greater vari¬ 
ety of time signatures. In a nice touch, he 
has added complex chord symbols above 
each measure to show the harmonic pro¬ 
gression. If you have a student who wants 
a listening challenge and is eager to 
explore some blues-like pieces or a bit of 
funk, this might be the book. 
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That’s Bill Evans? 

By Jed Distler 



Bill Evans is in the news again. Recordings made from private tapes, 
now released as The Secret Sessions, throw new light on how Bill Evans 
sounded and developed in the 1960s and ’70s. 


B ill Evans has been getting a lot of 
attention lately. A multitude of 
projects centered around the 
late pianist seem to be flooding 
the market faster than his legion of admir¬ 
ers can absorb. Such bounty provides a 
wealth of discovery for both old and new 
fans—and a few surprises. 

I was surprised to learn, for instance, 
that Bill Evans and Glenn Gould knew 
each other. I did know that Bill recorded 
his landmark, overdubbed piano album, 
Conversations With Myself, on one of 
Gould’s Steinways. But how did these 
pianists, arguably the most influential of 
their generation, hook up? Gene Lees, 
their mutual friend and writer/publisher 
of Jazzletter, filled me in. 

“I introduced them while Bill was play¬ 
ing in Toronto. Glenn called my apart¬ 
ment when Bill was visiting me. I put 


them on the phone together. They talked 
for at least an hour.” In a letter dated Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1972, Gould cites a conversa¬ 
tion between them in which Evans spoke 
highly of his experience with Yamaha 
grands. Both pianists’ last recordings, by 
the way, were made on Yamahas. 

The two had much in common besides 
mutual admiration and left-handedness. 
Each made his biggest impact at an early 
point in his career, from the mid- to late- 
1950s—Gould with his exuberant debut 
recording of Bach’s Goldberg Variations, 
Evans as a key figure in Miles Davis’s trail- 
blazing sextet. Both were complete musi¬ 
cians who could play or sightread any¬ 
thing. Conversely, the public repertoire of 
each was determined by a careful, some¬ 
times agonizing, selective process. Each 
was well aware how he wished to be repre¬ 
sented on records, and each was a perfec¬ 


tionist in the studio. Each could, however, 
play with the same breathtaking accuracy 
live and unspliced. 

Gould sat unusually low in a custom- 
made piano chair, while Evans famous 
trademark was his hunched-over posture 
at the keyboard. Gould’s writings on 
music are well known, but it is sometimes 
forgotten that Evans authored a number 
of highly articulate and insightful liner 
notes. One time Gould and Evans both 
had albums scheduled for release. Gene 
Lees suggested to High Fidelity magazine 
that Bill write about Glenn’s album on 
one page, Glenn about Bill’s on the other. 
Both agreed. At the last minute, Bill 
chickened out. 

Born August 16, 1929 in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, William John Evans first 
made his mark as a sideman with 
Mundell Lowe, Tony Scott, and George 
Russell. Key elements of his mature style 
were already in place by the time he 
recorded New Jazz Conceptions, his first 
album as a leader. With Miles Davis, 
Evans blossomed, evolving new methods 
of improvising based on scales and 
modes, as opposed to conventional chord 
changes. One hears this clearly in Miles’s 
seminal 1959 Kind of Blue, and through¬ 
out Bill’s second album under his own 
name, Everybody Digs Bill Evans. 

Shortly after leaving Miles, Bill formed 
his own trio. The three-way interplay 
between himself, bassist Scott LaFaro, and 
drummer Paul Motian liberated bass and 
drums from strict time-keeping con¬ 
straints, employing subde dynamic and 
textural shifts. In addition, Evans’s lyrical 
introspection, unusually mobile rhythmic 
sense, and striking use of pedaled scales 
and impressionist harmony paved the way 
for younger players like Herbie Hancock, 
Chick Corea, and Keith Jarrett, as well as a 
generation of musicians too young to have 
heard Evans in person. Similarly, LaFaro’s 
work begot a new era of double bass vir¬ 
tuosos. The relationship between bassist 
and pianist, especially on the famous June 
1961 Village Vanguard sessions, bordered 
on mental telepathy, and Bill knew it. 
LaFaro’s death in a car crash, ten days after 
the Vanguard date, had a devastating 
impact on the pianist. 

While the recordings with LaFaro and 
Motian have assured Evans’ place in jazz 
history, they do not tell the whole story. 
Three boxed sets have recently come 
out—32 CDs in all, spanning the pianist’s 
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career from 1962 until three months 
before his death on September 15, 1980. 
Half of the material has never been 
released before and is a significant addi¬ 
tion to Evans’ recorded legacy. Each box, 
moreover, contains a deluxe booklet with 
complete recording details and meticu¬ 
lous notes, adding much to what we know 
about the pianist. 

Weighing in at a whopping 18 discs, 
The Complete Bill Evans on Verve gathers 
all the pianist’s recordings made while 
contracted to that label—from 1962 to 
1970—plus more. We hear an abundance 
of alternate takes, unissued five sessions, 
rarities (the pianist accompanying 
Swedish singer Monica Zetterlund), and 
curiosities (Bill playing and singing “Santa 
Claus is Coming to Town”). While com¬ 
mercial considerations sometimes deter¬ 
mined what tunes were recorded, it was 
obviously the intrinsic quality of “Alfie,” 
“The Shadow of Your Smile,” or—later 
on—the “Theme from MASH (Suicide Is 
Painless)” that kept such pop hits alive in 
Bill’s working repertoire. In addition, Bill 
stepped up his composing in the post- 
LaFaro years. He began to branch out— 
recording with orchestra, creating his 
unique multi-tracked piano extravagan¬ 
zas, or simply playing alone. 

The trio, however, remained Bill’s prin¬ 
cipal expressive medium. In general, I find 
the pianist’s Verve studio trio sessions rou¬ 
tine and workaday in comparison to his 
live recordings for the label. And these, in 
turn, are often eclipsed by versions of the 
same tunes included on The Secret Ses¬ 
sions, an eight-CD compilation of previ¬ 
ously unreleased Village Vanguard record¬ 
ings from 1966 to 1975. The Secret Sessions 
derive from private tapes made by Mike 
Harris, an amateur pianist and avid Evans 
devotee. In 1966, Harris began sneaking 
his trusty portable Uher machine into the 
Vanguard or the Village Gate, amassing 
nearly 80 hours worth of Evans’s perfor¬ 
mances over the next 14 years, recorded 
without the pianist’s knowledge. 

Producer Orrin Keepnews stresses that 
the tapes were cleared through negotia¬ 
tions between Mike Harris, the record 
companies, the artists, and the Evans 
estate, and are not bootlegs. While the 
sonics are a far cry from professional stan¬ 
dards, the results are surprisingly listen- 
able, although some tunes are pitched as 
much as a half-step flat. In the main, these 
performances largely dispel the widely 
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held notion that Evans’s playing in the 
’60s and ’70s grew stagnant and pre¬ 
dictable. True, Evans begins many pieces 
with a brisk, efficient statement of the 
theme, dispatching his meticulous voic- 
ings as if reading them from cue cards. 
One also hears Eddie Gomez, the bassist 
on most of the cuts, transform from 
sympathetic partner to petulant spouse 
during his 11-year tenure with the 
pianist. In a radio interview with Ted 
O’Reilly, Evans admitted that he tended 
to stay within the same way of doing 
things during those years. 

Evans’s improvisations are more stim¬ 
ulating and resourceful here than his stu¬ 
dio norm. Moreover, the presence of 
strong, imaginative drummers like Philly 
Joe Jones and Jack Dejohnette bring out 
the pianist’s looser, more playful side. One 
also notices a subtle evolution taking place 
in Evans’s style as the 1960s turned into 
the 1970s. Beginning around 1972-73, I 
hear more embellishments and decora¬ 
tions than before. Evans is shaping the 
music more directly from the piano, with 
longer, more elaborate introductions. 
Paradoxically, these intros seem less for¬ 
mal and worked out, more casual and 
conversational, even if Bill is employing 
the same voicings and figures he has 
always used for, say, his original composi¬ 
tion, “Time Remembered.” The solos are 
dominated more and more by rhythmic 
experiments, notably his penchant for dis¬ 
placing phrases against the meter. The 
long, flowing lines are less tapered and 
more energized, as if he has traded in pas¬ 
tels for primary colors. Even at its softest, 
the sound Bill gets from the piano is more 
penetrating than before. 


I suspect these changes were partly due 
to Evans being free from heroin addiction 
during the mid-1970s and the fact that he 
was sitting up straight. In any event, it was 
Evans’s playing from this period that 
hooked me into his music, whereas his 
influential earlier work took me much 
longer to appreciate. In October 1977, I 
went to hear Evans at the Vanguard and 
was shocked at how hard he was swing¬ 
ing. The friend who was with me com¬ 
mented that Bill must have gulped down 
McCoy Tyner or Erroll Garner pills with 
breakfast. Philly Joe Jones was on hand. I 
vividly remember Bill talking the drum¬ 
mer through the tricky meter of “34 Ski- 
doo.” Philly sailed through its intricacies 
without a hitch. Bill, after all, preferred to 
let the music develop on the job, rather 
than rehearse. 

After the last set, I was introduced to 
Evans. In my excitement, I told him, 
rather audaciously, that his records didn’t 
do him justice. He was gracious and kind, 
and gave me his home phone number and 
address in Closter, New Jersey. A few years 
later we worked together briefly on a book 
of transcriptions, posthumously pub¬ 
lished as Bill Evans 4 (TRO/The Rich¬ 
mond Organization). By this time the 
pianist had his last trio, with bassist Marc 
Johnson and drummer Joe LaBarbara. 
Bill’s playing was more extroverted than 
ever, more overtly virtuosic and daring, 
really daring. I was smitten with this 
group, and dragged both my classical and 
jazz musician friends to hear them at the 
Vanguard. The trio recorded at the club in 
June 1980. It was supposed to be a double 
album for Warner Bros, records. After 
Bill’s death, the project got shelved, and 
the tapes were stored away. 

I mentioned these recordings in the 
September/October 1994 issue of Piano & 
Keyboard, hoping that Warner Bros, would 
finally come through. With the release of 
Turn Out The Stars: The Final Village Van¬ 
guard Recordings, one can hear for oneself 
that this pianist was indeed at the peak of 
his creative powers and on the brink of 
new discoveries. His playing abounds in 
unbridled, lush textures, an increasing use 
of repeated figures over changing har¬ 
monies, and long, majestic pedal-points. 
Harold Danko’s booklet notes liken these 
qualities to Rachmaninoff, a composer 
and pianist Evans particularly loved. 

There are also times, however, when 
Evans’s creativity seems encumbered by 
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the material, and he resorts to over¬ 
dramatizing little details in his “arrange¬ 
ments.” The four versions of “Nardis,” on 
the other hand, reveal a happy fusion of 
form and freedom, very much akin to 
John Coltrane’s treatment of “My 
Favorite Things.” Evans’s long, abstract 
intros run rampant with dark, jagged 
lines and dissonances bordering on Cecil 
Taylor, giving way to primal, bare-boned 
fifths emerging from the bowels of the 
piano. Marc Johnson and Joe LaBarbara 
are equally stimulating here and else¬ 
where. Their solo and ensemble work is 
informed by taste, intelligence, and a 
sense of purpose always aimed toward a 
total result. Malcolm Addey’s vivid and 
realistic engineering captures the 
“smoke” of the room to an extraordinary 
degree. Audiophiles may wish to investi¬ 
gate the LP edition of these recordings 
on Mosaic (available by mail order, 
Mosaic Records, 35 Melrose Place, Stam¬ 
ford, CT, 06902), characterized by a 
slightly warmer ambiance and more 
rounded piano sonority. Mosaic includes 
a complete discography of the final 
Vanguard sessions, listing all issued, 


unissued, and rejected takes. I hope the 
best of the unissued takes, all keepers 
that can easily fill one CD, will appear in 
a supplementary volume. 

The extent to which Evans would have 
further modified, or perhaps departed 
from, his lifelong allegiance to popular 
song-forms as a springboard for impro¬ 
vising will never be known. These last 
recordings, however, are causing more 
than a few of the pianist’s detractors to 
reconsider their opinions. I played some 
of this collection for a highly respected 
musician, and didn’t tell him who the 
pianist was. He was bowled over by the 
playing, which he thought sounded 
somewhat like Bill, but more updated, 
harder-edged, and vital. I told him who it 
was. He looked at me with disbelief, and 
said, “That’s Bill Evans?” 

In addition to these boxed sets, a 
number of other Evans-related projects 
are worth noting. TRO has brought out 
The Bill Evans Fakebook, a definitive lead- 
sheet compilation of all the pianist’s 
published tunes. Some of the tunes were 
only just discovered. The book includes 
my own transcription of Denny Zeitlin’s 


“Quiet Now,” with Bill’s voicings. I also 
transcribed and arranged Evans’s solos 
for Jean-Yves Thibaudet’s recent Lon- 
don/Decca release, Conversations with 
Bill Evans. Thibaudet, in addition, 
appears in a new documentary film on 
Evans directed by Paul Golden. The first- 
ever biography of Evans, Peter Pettinger’s 
How My Heart Sings, is due out next year 
from Yale University Press. And cyber¬ 
space jazz fans will want to bookmark 
the Bill Evans Jazz Resource on their 
Webserver. This is one of the best config¬ 
ured and comprehensive music sites on 
the Internet, updated every few weeks 
by the indefatigable Evans scholar, web¬ 
master Win Hinkle, (www.34skid.com). 

It’s heartening to see that a broader 
scope of Bill Evans’s work is now accessi¬ 
ble. More and more people are discover¬ 
ing and appreciating this influential figure 
whose admirers include musicians as dis¬ 
parate as Walter Becker, Donald Fagan, 
Charles Rosen, and Gyorgy Ligeti. It 
appears that Bill Evans, 17 years after his 
death, is still very much with us. (Special 
thanks to Judy Bell, Nenette Evans, and 
Gene Lees for all their help.) *1* 
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Danielpour, a Chopin 
Edition, and Practical 
Duet Advice 

By Bradford Gowen 

Piano Sonata by Richard Danielpour. 
C. F. Peters, 1995. $16.35. 


Richard Danielpour sets out to do 
consciously and overtly what every 
good composer does at least subcon¬ 
sciously and indi¬ 
rectly—to present a 

New Music philosophical view, 

a disclosure of what 

for Performance interests him, what 

seems important, 
worthy, and appro¬ 
priate. In Danielpour’s case, this view is 
spiritual, emphasizing clarification in 
one’s inner life. 

Richard E. Rodda writes, “Many of 
Danielpour’s pieces describe emotional 
journeys by means of the juxtaposition 
of contrasting types of music, which he 
says evoke the ‘public’ and ‘private’ 
aspects of modern life. The ‘public’ 
music is most often dance-like and 
strongly rhythmic, brazen in its harmo¬ 
ny (though always built around a stabi¬ 
lizing tonal center), and flamboyant in 
expression. The ‘private’ music is usual¬ 
ly richly lyrical, caressing in the warmth 
of its harmony, and movingly beautiful. 
Inspiration often comes from literary 
sources.” 

Danielpour’s best-known music for 
solo piano is a set of preludes called The 
Enchanted Garden (1992). Though not a 
statement of spiritual progress, it clearly 
does present “public” aspects in opposi¬ 
tion to “private” ones. The Piano Sonata 
(1986-92) and its companion piano 
work, Psalms (1985), are without pro¬ 


grammatic comment. Though lacking 
explicit announcement, the journeying 
soul is, nevertheless, implied through 
dramatic progression and vivid con¬ 
trasts of atmosphere. 

The sonata, a one-movement work, 
may be seen as a five-sectioned arch 
with the first and last sections corre¬ 
sponding in their slow tempo, expres¬ 
siveness, and mood; the skittish, ener¬ 
getic second and fourth sections form 
another linked pair. This Bartokian lay¬ 
out is the setting for both “public” and 
“private” statements, for moments of 
flamboyant sprawl, feverish agitation, 
exuberance, soothing calm, and rumi¬ 
nation. The piece begins with a theatri¬ 
cal gesture on G-sharp and closes on G- 
sharp in stillness. In between comes a lot 
of emotional material rooted expres¬ 
sively and pianistically in the big roman¬ 
tic literature of the 19th and 20th cen¬ 
turies. Danielpour is a good enough 


pianist to have been the soloist in the 
premiere of his first concerto, and it 
shows in his writing for the instrument. 
Like the larger and more wide-ranging 
piano sonata of Samuel Barber, this is a 
20th-century work for pianists who play 
romantic music well. 

To write about Danielpour’s sonata 
without mentioning the Psalms is to 
leave the story incomplete. Though 
there is no commentary in either score 
to point to the links between them, these 
compositions share so many melodic 
and harmonic ideas, gestures, rhythmic 
and textural moments, and so much 
style, that at times one could be forgiven 
for not knowing which piece is which. It 
must be said that the similarities do not 
detract from either piece, because the 
material is handled individually in each. 
Rather than copy himself literally, 
Danielpour has simply worked out more 
than one possibility for the same music, 
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each effective in its context, though 
Psalms is more concise and perhaps 
more convincing. 

Psalms is a ten-minute cycle of three 
pieces: “Morning,” “Afternoon,” and 
“Evening.” The movements reflect the 
composer’s responses to these different 
times of day. The outer movements, 
both rather slow, present many effective 
atmospheric and coloristic details cou¬ 
pled with some elegant counterpoint. 
The middle movement is reminiscent of 
much American music of the 1940s— 
muscular, energetic, exuberant, and 
playful. In spirit, it is close to music of 
William Schuman (to whom it is dedi¬ 
cated) and Norman Dello Joio. 

In this work as well as in the sonata, 
Copland’s presence may be felt, but it is 
generally distilled, not copied. Indeed, 
there seems to be a fusion of many kinds 
of American music beneath the surface 
of Danielpour’s writing. Perhaps it is the 
sense of those influences, combined 
with Danielpour’s dramatic thrust, 
poetic intensity, and tonal language, that 
gives this music its accessibility. 

Pianists should give attention to 
these pieces by a true piano composer. 
They have been recorded: the Piano 
Sonata by Michael Boriskin (New World 
Records 80426-2), and The Enchanted 
Garden and Psalms, with the Piano 
Quintet, by Christopher O’Riley (Koch 
International Classics 3-7100-2H1). 


Nocturnes, Op. 9-62 ($65.25) and 
Sonatas, Opp. 35, 58 ($49.75) by 
Chopin. National Edition of the Works 
of Fryderyk Chopin, edited by Jan Ekier. 
PWM Edition, 1995, through Theodore 
Presser. 


These expensive volumes are the fifth 
and tenth in the new National Edition of 
Chopin’s works, designed to have 24 
volumes in Series A, “Works Published 
During Chopin’s Lifetime” and 13 more 
in Series B, “Works Published Posthu¬ 
mously.” This plan means that two of 
the nocturnes, the famous e-minor and 
the c-sharp-minor without opus, do not 
appear with all the others in the Noc¬ 
turne volume. They will be found, when 
they are published, in Volume 29, Vari¬ 
ous Compositions. Similarly, the first 
sonata is omitted from the Sonata vol¬ 
ume and will be found later in Volume 
28, Various Works. The same situation 


will prevail with the 
mazurkas, polonais¬ 
es, and waltzes. Per¬ 
haps there are valid 
editorial reasons for 
this segregation, but 
it is certainly incon¬ 
venient for the 
pianist not to have all 
the mazurkas, for 
instance, together in 
the same volume. 

With that serious 
complaint aside, and 
with the observation 
that the paper in the 
Nocturne volume is 
so thin that the print¬ 
ing on one side shows 
through to the other, 
it must be said that 
from the look of 
these two volumes 
this edition is a cause 
to rejoice. 

For once, the play¬ 
er can look at the 
nocturnes and so¬ 
natas and see not 
only an urtext score in which discrepan¬ 
cies are resolved by an editor, but one 
that is based on all the available manu¬ 
scripts and important early editions 
plus the copies in which Chopin wrote 
fingerings, simplifications, or other 
kinds of variants for his pupils, and that 
presents those fingerings and different 
authentic versions together on the page, 
leaving it to the player to decide what to 
do with them. 

It’s a startling lesson in performance 
practice to look at the famous E-flat 
Nocturne, op. 9/2 in this edition’s “ver¬ 
sion with later authentic variants.” On 
the first page are three versions of a sin¬ 
gle upbeat (three different ways of orna¬ 
menting it), all from Chopin himself. 
Although this is an extreme case, it indi¬ 
cates the sorts of things found not only 
in this nocturne, but throughout the 
volume. (There are fewer such instances 
in the sonata volume.) 

An excellent commentary in each 
volume gives perspective on the varying 
versions, offers further modifications 
from Chopin, and provides points of 
practical help to the player. An abridged 
Source Commentary (nine pages in 
each volume) tells which manuscripts 


and published copies have been used as 
sources, but the editor writes that a 
“separately published Source Commen¬ 
tary describes the sources in precise 
detail, and the links between them; it 
justifies the choice of primary sources, 
details differences between them and 
quotes illustrated examples.” The edi¬ 
tion is planned to include a separate 
volume, The Introduction to the 
National Edition, which will contain a 
general discussion of interpretation of 
Chopin’s music. 

This edition seems to bring together 
much of the work undertaken in some 
of the Wiener Urtext editions of 
Chopin, in the book of facsimiles and 
commentary by Jan Bogdan Drath 
called Waltzes of Fryderyk Chopin: 
Sources (Texas A8cM University, 1979), 
and in the information-packed book, 
Chopin: Pianist and Teacher as Seen by 
His Pupils by Jean-Jacques Eigeldinger 
(Cambridge University Press, 1986). 

A note on the first page states, “The 
present edition has been made possible 
thanks to the financial assistance of 
Japan Music Foundation JESC.” May 
every kind of assistance be available 
until this edition is completed. 
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The Piano Duet: A Learning Guide by 
Weekley and Arganbright. Neil A. Kjos 
Music Company, 1996. $8.95. 


Dallas Weekley and Nancy Arganbright 
(Weekley) have been a piano duet team 
for 35 years. During their extensive career 
they have edited more than two dozen 
publications of four-hand music, written 
an excellent guide to the complete duet 
music of Franz Schubert, and have now 
produced a model guide to learning and 
appreciating the art of duet playing. They 
claim to “have presented more concerts 
than any other one-piano four-hand team 
since the beginning of this music in the 
18 th century.” 

That implies a great deal of rehearsing, 
and it suggests a great deal of acquired 
wisdom. Weekley and Arganbright draw 
on that wisdom in this 46-page book, pre¬ 
senting their views on the unique and 
fundamental elements of duet study and 
performance. The organization is clear, 
the writing lively and succinct, and the 
points and examples well chosen. The 
authors present their views in the style 
of friendly neighbors who know what’s 


what, and are eager to help. 

The aim of the book is to address 
straightforwardly the situations that 
inevitably must be dealt with if one is 
going to play or teach duets. Beginning 
duettists will welcome these comments, 
but it is more than likely that many an 
experienced team will also learn a thing 
or two. Under 16 headings the authors 
deal with the duet’s history, with the 
many choices the partners must make, 
and with awareness. Some simple studies 
by Kohler are included for the practice of 
certain skills, and two longer pieces by 
Arensky and Mozart round out the vol¬ 
ume as studies in various aspects of duet 
playing. 

Considering the richness of this litera¬ 
ture and the social, musical, and pedagog¬ 
ical rewards of playing it, it is astounding 
that the majority of pianists still pay rela¬ 
tively little attention to this medium. 
Weekley and Arganbright offer a concise, 
authoritative introduction to the duet 
experience and an irresistible invitation to 
its pleasures. Their book is a cause for 
gratitude. Who should read and use this 
volume? Every pianist. 


BRIEFLY NOTED 

Phantasyplay by George Perle. Galaxy 
Music Corporation, 1996. $8.95. An eight- 
minute piece composed in 1986. Phantasy 
has all the hallmarks of Perle’s style: tex¬ 
ture, harmony, structure, manipulation of 
rhythm and tempo, original pianism, and 
cool control. 

Toccata for Two Pianos, Six Hands by 
Vladislav Uspensky. Editions Max Eschig, 
1995, through Theodore Presser Compa¬ 
ny. $53.75. Four hands at the first piano, 
two hands at the second, expertly laid out 
with textures that breathe. Written in 
1993 in a Shostakovich-Khatchaturian- 
Russian-folkish style. Rhythmic, tuneful, 
effective, fun! Requires at least two 
advanced players. 

Twelve Classic Duets edited by Weekley 
and Arganbright. Neil A. Kjos Music 
Company, 1996. $5.95. Short pieces, 
mostly one to three pages, by Gurlitt, Dia- 
belli, Low, Hummel, Ruthardt, and Rei- 
necke. Ten keep the primo in a five-finger 
position against a less easy secondo. 
Nice pieces, well edited. 


R.PT. 

Registered Piano Technician 

The member of the Piano Technicians Guild 
who carries this designation has made a 
commitment to quality. He or she has 
completed a comprehensive three-part 
examination — the only industry-wide 
standard available — in the tuning, 
regulation, repair and maintenance of fine 
pianos like yours. 

For 35 years, the Piano Technicians Guild has 
stood for quality piano service. For more 
information, or for a list of Registered Piano 
Technician members in your area, contact: 

PIANO 

TECHNICIANS 
GUILD 

3930 Washington • Kansas City, MO 64111-2963 • (816) 753-7747 
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THE LATEST 


Confessions, Biographies, 
Period Instruments, and 
Some Special Jazz 


Memory Slips by Linda Katherine Cut¬ 
ting. Harper Collins, 1997, Hardcover, 
240 pp., $24 


By Julie Jaffee Nagel 

Having a memory slip during a perfor- 
mance is a nightmare for many musicians. 
But offstage, having memory can be 
equally devastating. Linda Cutting writes, 
“Memory slips in music were the reason I 
stopped playing from memory in public. 

Memory slips in my 
day-to-day life are 
the reason I stopped 

Pnnl/c talking ” Cutting is a 

DUUIlo pianist whose ascen¬ 

dant career was inter¬ 
rupted when her 
repressed childhood 
memories of incest and abuse intruded 
upon her conscious mind. This book is 
her attempt to recall and find relief from 
those nightmares. It is a book about trau¬ 
ma and psychological pain, but also a 
book about healing. With a dramatic 
literary style that oscillates from past to 
present in a way that resembles free asso¬ 
ciation, Cutting remembers. 

Just as David Helfgott’s story portrays 
a performer coping publicly with mental 
illness, we now have a female pianist’s 
version of paternal sexual, physical, and 
emotional abuse. Cutting also describes a 
depressed and mentally unstable mother, 
a mother who could not protect her 
daughter and who denied accusations 
about her husband. We read of the tragic 
suicides of two brothers. We see Cutting 
struggling to make sense of her severely 
impaired family, her repression of the 
events of childhood, her flashbacks, her 
deepening depression and suicide 
attempts, and ultimately, her breakdown. 
We also witness her slow and determined 

6o 


rehabilitation, which includes a return to 
the piano and the need to' tell her story. 

Playing the piano was both a protection 
and a danger for Cutting. Her father, a min¬ 
ister and respected community member, 
not only gave her the piano that provided 
comfort when she played it, but also black¬ 
mailed his daughter “not to tell.” Thus, for 
Cutting, playing the piano signified accom¬ 
plishment as well as fear. “The piano was 
sacred ... No one would touch me there. I 
was allowed to practice for hours ... My 
father was kinder while I played.” 

There are subtexts to Cutting’s story. As 
a psychologist, I am particularly struck 
with issues that influence public opinion 
about psychological treatment. Recall of 
childhood sexual abuse brings up the 
topic of “false” memory. Both Cutting’s 
and Helfgott’s abuse is denied by family 
members. Who is telling the truth? At one 
point Cutting writes, “I tried telling [my 
therapist] (she had many therapists) 
about my father’s French kisses ... she 
asked me, ‘Was that memory or fantasy?”’ 
Whether reality or fantasy, both are equal¬ 
ly powerful forces in mental life and must 
be taken seriously. Yet the “false” memory 
issue that has captured the attention of the 
public raises another serious question. 
Can therapists implant (or manipulate) 
ideas in the mind of a vulnerable patient? 

Sadly, Cutting was abused and seduced 
by an inept and mentally unstable thera¬ 
pist, an ugly commentary about a minori¬ 
ty of mental health professionals who 
repeat the patient’s past (and likely their 
own) instead of helping the patient move 
beyond it. The common cliche that “histo¬ 
ry repeats,” as well as Freud’s theory about 
“repetition compulsion” (unless old pat¬ 
terns have been worked through suffi¬ 
ciently, people are likely to continue their 
past in their present) are warnings both 
for patients and therapists. Cutting’s 
unfortunate episode highlights the critical 
importance of monitoring ethical practice 
in the helping professions (and I suggest 
here that teaching is also a helping profes¬ 
sion). Fortunately, Cutting eventually 
found competent and compassionate 
treatment that freed her. 

This book is a powerful statement 
about the complex, and often contradicto¬ 
ry, motives that lead one to a career in 
music performance. It is ultimately a story 
about the positive power of psychothera¬ 
py. Thankfully, not everyone is subject to 
sexual, physical, and emotional abuse and 


boundary violations, but everyone does 
take his or her lifelong psychic history on 
to the stage; the past is present. Memory 
Slips emphasizes the important point that 
performing in public can and does tap 
into powerful conflicts and past experi¬ 
ences that can prevent or promote fulfill¬ 
ment of professional goals. 


Maurice Ravel by Gerald Lamer. Francis 
Poulenc by Benjamin Ivry. Phaidon Press 
Limited, 1996. Each 240 pp., paper. Each 
$19.95. 


By Nancy Bricard 

These books are part of a series on 
20th-century composers, biographical 
surveys that encompass the environment 
of the composers, and their heredity, 
cultural world, associations, influences, 
and creative output. The profuse photo¬ 
graphs are pertinent to the text, and they 
help the reader attain a visual relation¬ 
ship with the material. 

I was struck by the elaboration, frank¬ 
ness, and innuendos used by both authors 
regarding the personal lives of the com¬ 
posers. Much has already been written 
about Ravel and Poulenc, and there is little 
substantively new material in either book. 
Larner and Ivry, however, have taken main 
themes and embellished them with inter¬ 
esting details of events and social 
exchanges. This offers a picture into the 
complex lives of both men and helps the 
reader understand the creative process. 

The Ravel book contains excellent 
discussions of his music with very few 
errors. The entire Gaspard de la Nuit was 
not intended as a “caricature of romanti¬ 
cism.” That statement of Ravel to Vlado 
Perlemuter only referred to “Scarbo.” 
And contrary to Larner’s statement, 
“Ondine” and “Scarbo” do not “evapo¬ 
rate.” Instead, as Bertrand’s poetry makes 
clear, “Ondine” “vanishes” and “Scarbo” 
is “extinguished.” 

Larner attempts to offer insight into 
Ravel’s personality. This is a very diffi¬ 
cult task. Ravel’s nature was reserved 
and paradoxical. Colette described Ravel 
as being “excessively shy, aloof in bear¬ 
ing and sober in conversation.” Ravel 
himself tells his friend, Jacques de 
Zogheb, “One speaks of the hardness of 
my heart. It is not true. And you know 
it. But I am Basque. The Basques feel 
deeply but seldom open up and only to 
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a very few.” Nonetheless, Larner suc¬ 
ceeds in giving us a better understand¬ 
ing of the man and his music. Ravel 
emerges as a person of inviolable 
integrity and sincerity. 

The subject of Ravel’s sexuality is 
implied by references to his teenage years 
in Montmartre, his composition “L’lndif- 
ferent” from Sheherazade, his avoidance 
of the pagan sexuality and overt passion 
in Daphnis and Chloe, his decision never 
to marry (“my only mistress is music”), 
and his adoring fidelity to his mother. It 
is left to the reader to surmise whether 
Ravel was heterosexual, homosexual, 
bisexual, or asexual. 

By contrast, the sexual preference of 
Poulenc is not left to the imagination. His 
homosexuality is treated sensitively and 
openly. There was apparently no conflict 
between his Catholic piety and his sexual¬ 
ity. Much of the inspiration for his reli¬ 
gious music, in fact, came from his lovers. 

There are many innuendos about 
Poulenc’s behavior and philosophy before 
and during World War II, and these might 
lead the reader to potentially erroneous 
conclusions. One gets the impression that 
Poulenc was either borderline anti-Semitic, 
or that his attitude was self-centered and 
unfeeling with regard to the plight of the 
Jews. He merely felt that their absence made 
French musical life less “exciting.” He also 
needed valued colleagues such as Milhaud 
and Landowska for advice and support. 
Although he did not outwardly collaborate 
with the Germans during the war, he con¬ 
tinued to compose, perform, and record in 
contrast to some of his colleagues who took 
definite stands against exercising their 
musical art while France was occupied. 

In such a comprehensive book on the 
life and works of Poulenc, I was aston¬ 
ished by the omission of any discussion 
of his solo piano literature with the 
exception of the Mouvements perpetuels. 
The 15 Improvisations, Novelettes, Les 
Soirees de Nazelles, and other works are 
wonderful contributions to the reper¬ 
toire and deserve mention. Ivry does, 
however, include the ensemble works 
that involve the piano, as well as works 
for piano and orchestra. 

This is fascinating reading. Ivry, in 
particular, portrays a man with a complex 
personality who possesses wit, charm, 
imagination, and charisma together with 
a shallow and self-serving character. 

The layout, format, and visual presen¬ 
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tation of both books are excellent. My 
major criticism is the lack of footnotes. 
Although this damages the academic and 
research value of the books, they are 
valuable reading for the professional 
musician and anyone with an interest in 
French music. 


Mozart Sonatas for Fortepiano and Violin, 
Vol. 1. David Breitman, fortepiano; Jean- 
Fran$ois Rivest, violin. UMMUS #307. 


By James Bonn 

Let’s face it. As far as instruments are 
concerned, most concertgoers are accus¬ 


tomed to the modern setup of a Strad, 
a Steinway D and today’s A=440 (+) 
concert pitch. The 
public, before 
checking the morn¬ 
ing newspaper, is nn. 

often fuzzy as to 
whose compositions 
were heard the 
evening before. The 
artist(s) who interpreted, recreated, or 
reinvented these works will last much 
longer in the memory. 

This fine recording does an excellent 
job of selling good historic performance 
practice, the sound of period instru- 
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ments, and Mozart. Within the confines 
that Breitman and Rivest determine are 
correct and proper, Mozart is able to 
speak most naturally, and many inter¬ 
pretive problems exacerbated by today’s 
large halls, pianos, and stentorian violin 
setups simply don’t exist. My own desire 
for more variety in anthological record¬ 
ings might have preferred a Stein (type) 
rather than Walter (type) piano for the 
simplest of these sonatas. Perhaps even a 
less-focused E string on the beautiful 
1685 Albanus violin would have offered 
more vocal sonics for the earliest works. 

This first volume includes K. 301,302, 
303, 304, and 306, so there should be less 
controversy over style and sound than 
can be generated by the more romanti¬ 
cally traveled (or trampled) sonatas. 
Listeners, unfortunately, have become 
used to highly personal renderings by 
famous artists who live out the legacy of 
their romantic training and its obligation 
to transform all that they touch. Happily, 
this cavalier attitude (whether caused by 
naivety or ego) is gradually becoming less 
interesting to educated audiences. 

For the most part Breitman and Rivest 
are to be complimented for the things 
they don’t do. They avoid weaving “long 
line” through all material. Audiences are 
so accustomed to having this bel canto 
effect superimposed on works from all 
periods that compositional phrase- 
length often goes unnoticed. Likewise, 
the modest vibrato Rivest uses for special 
effect takes on great beauty because of its 
rarity. I never cease to be amazed at how 
beautiful vibrato can be when it isn’t 
applied to the whole piece like a colored 
gel over stage lights. In addition to the 
usual arsenal of bow speeds and strokes 
used for expression, Rivest uses subtle 
bending of pitch, not unlike some jazz 
stylists, which is convincing and beauti¬ 
fully vocal. 

Some music is so inspired and 
superbly crafted that it refuses to be 
made subservient to the performer. 
Mozart allows performances that remain 
faithful to the urtext and are steeped in 
knowledge, as well as the egomaniacal 
ones that transform his creations beyond 
his wildest dreams. Both suffer from dif¬ 
ferent types of transcription. If we could 
hear an actual performance of Mozart’s 
own playing, we would still filter it 
through ears that have been mesmerized 
by Brahms, bedazzled by Paganini, and 
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battered by every manner of today’s 
secular and temple trash. All the more 
reason to enjoy the pure clarity and bal¬ 
ance of vision from these excellent musi¬ 
cians, as well as the fine sonics from 
UMMUS of Canada. 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5 
“Emperor;” Choral Fantasy, op. 80. 
Robert Levin, fortepiano; Orchestre Revo- 
lutionnaire et Romantique, The Mon¬ 
teverdi Choir, John Eliot Gardiner, con¬ 
ductor. Deutsche Grammophon Archiv 
447 771- 2. 


By Mark Hallum Sullivan 

Levin and Gardiner prove ideal part- 
ners for this repertoire. They approach 
the music with insight and singularity of 
purpose producing performances of 
stylistic integrity and vitality. This 
“Emperor” achieves grandeur without 
being grandiose. Levin uses a fortepiano 
built in 1812 by Salvatore Lagrassa. It 
lacks the sustain of a modern piano, but 
then Beethoven didn’t have a nine-foot 
Steinway in mind when he wrote the 
piece. Levin’s performance acknowl¬ 
edges this, and he makes many enlight¬ 
ened adjustments to the standard con¬ 
ception. He plays the adagio as 
Beethoven indicated, un poco moto. The 
melody is expressive in a simple, elo¬ 
quent way—not the Chopinesque can¬ 
tilena usually heard. (Now those portato 
markings make sense!) And when it is 
called for, Levin produces plenty of 
sound, even on this nearly 200-year old 
instrument. The opening statement of 
the rondo theme is surprisingly power¬ 
ful, not just because Levin wants to play 
forte, but because Beethoven has written 
a chordal texture that makes it possible. 
Throughout, it is Beethoven’s writing, 
not the performer’s whim that, to a large 
degree, determines dynamic proportion. 
It’s a performance that reveals the extent 
to which Beethoven uses the texture 
of his piano writing to influence the 
dramatic structure of the piece. 

The fortepiano also offers some clear 
advantages in the Choral Fantasy. It 
blends more readily with quiet winds 
and pizzicato strings, and accompanies 
more naturally. What it lacks in volume, 
it repays with brilliance and agility. 
Levin displays ample virtuosity; the 
clarity of his fast playing is truly star¬ 


tling, especially in the concluding presto. 
Documenting Levin’s considerable skills 
as an improviser, the disc also includes 
two alternate versions of the Fantasy’s 
introduction. 

The listener willing to set aside some 
common assumptions will be rewarded 
and enlightened by these vital perfor¬ 
mances. While the playing is illuminating 
and instructive, its appeal is that of a 
wholly satisfying musical experience. 


Beethoven: Piano Sonatas, opp. 26, 49, 
and 109; Bagatelles, op. 126. Stephen 
Kovacevich, piano. EMI Classics CDC 
56148. 


By Mark Hallum Sullivan 

From the start of his career in the 
early 1960s, Kovacevich has been closely 
associated with the music of Beethoven. 
The latest installment in his ongoing 
survey of the piano sonatas shows why. 
The centerpiece is the Sonata in E 
Major, op. 109. Kovacevich plays it with 
clarity of vision achieved through more 
than three decades of consideration 
(and two earlier recordings). His first 
movement speaks with a straightfor¬ 
ward lyricism, moving naturally 
between the two principal subjects. The 
highly charged Prestissimo is vigorous 
without being bombastic. In the complex 
and profound finale Kovacevich plumbs 
the rich character of each variation 
while creating the impression of a fun¬ 
damental pulse underlying and unifying 
the entire movement. 

An entirely different kind of varia¬ 
tion set opens the “Funeral March” 
sonata. In op. 109, each variation exam¬ 
ines a different facet of a single charac¬ 
ter, while in op. 26 Beethoven creates a 
different character in each variation. 
Kovacevich clarifies this distinction. But 
the most striking movement is the 
funeral march, “sulla morte d’un Eroe.” 
Here, Kovacevich offers us Beethoven’s 
life portrait of the “hero”—blustery, 
swaggering, arrogant. This is no mourn¬ 
ful remembrance! Each of the bagatelles 
concentrates a potent musical episode 
into just a few bars. The moods of the 
bagatelles range from bucolic to pro¬ 
foundly agitated. Kovacevich perfectly 
captures the spirit of each while relating 
them in a way which confirms the logic 
of presenting them as a set. 
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The performances of the op. 49 
sonatas are delightful. They project 
lightness and ease without being glib. 
Today, it has become fashionable for 
pianists to record the complete 
Beethoven sonatas. The result is usually 
a mixed bag: Some pieces are well 
thought-out, while others sound like 
expedient readings. Kovacevich on the 
other hand, plays even the small works 
with complete commitment. He is a 
pianist of tremendous emotional range 
who consistently reveals the music’s 
meaning in a very personal and individ¬ 
ual way without idiosyncrasy or empty 
exaggeration. 


Something About Water: Satoko Fujii with 
Paul Bley. Libra Records 202-002. 


By Dennis Thurmond 

This is not for the faint of heart. There 
are no liner notes to guide one through the 
maze of sound collages, but there is a 
poem by Satoko Fujii to set the stage. 
There are some musicians whose CDs I 
buy on reputation alone because I’m curi¬ 
ous to see what they have to offer. Paul Bley 
is one of the innovators. This is not 
straight-ahead jazz, not swing, not rag, but 
music that stretches out, pulls at your heart 
strings, and slaps you in the face. Listen 
carefully and you can hear blues, John 
Cage, Karlheinz Stockhausen, and Keith 
Jarrett. These musicians play on the inside 
and the outside of the piano and inside 
and outside the harmonic stream. Eight 
selections feature Fujii and Bley; three solo 
pieces by Fujii are quite beautiful. This 
music leaves room for thought. Don’t 
expect to listen and start tapping your toes; 
prepare to sit and listen critically. The 
sound quality is excellent and well-mixed. 


In The Woods: Phil Markowitz. Passage 
Records 60024. 


By Dennis Thurmond 

This is the classic jazz trio format: 
Phil Markowitz, piano; Roy Cummins, 
bass; and Glenn Davis, drums. The 
group is based in Eastern Pennsylvania 
and attributes this geographic area with 
providing a good place to think and to 
hear inner voices. It is obvious that this 
is a tight group who listen to each other 
with great care. The playing is in the tra¬ 


dition, touch, and harmonic diversity of 
the things Bill Evans was doing during 
the late 1960s to early 1970s. Markowitz 
has toured and recorded with such play¬ 
ers as Chet Baker, A1 DiMeola, Dave 
Liebman, and Lionel Hampton, and it 
is obvious that he has mastered his craft 
to perfection. 

There are eight tunes with three 
originals by Markowitz. All of the cuts 
provide ample time for some insightful 
improvisations and a chance for the 
bass and drums to show off their care¬ 
ful ensemble playing. A Markowitz 
original, “In the Woods,” is a tribute to 
Phil Woods and sets the stage for the 
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album and for the straight-ahead play¬ 
ing and easy-listening feel. “Sweet and 
Lovely” is a wonderful open rendition 
with some quotes from the 1964 Thelo- 
nious Monk solo piano version. “Alone 
Together” is a fast-moving Latin cooker 
which gives Markowitz a chance to 
stretch out and build tension. There is 
some very nice bass playing with care¬ 
ful accompaniment by Davis on drums. 
All the other tunes are well played and 
round out a very fine trio album. 
The overall quality of the recording is 
excellent, with very careful engineer¬ 
ing. The balance between the bass, 
drums, and piano is crisp. 


For more information and the Dealer nearest 
you contact: German Piano Imports, LLC 
5660 West Grand River • Lansing MI 48906 
1-800-954-3200 
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FOR SALE 

1988 BECHSTEIN GRAND 
Piano. Model B, 6' 8", pol¬ 
ished ebony, like new. 
Phone (810) 772-6908 or 
fax (810) 772-7684. 

BUYING OR SELLING 
A piano? Visit “PianoMart” 
at://www.pianomart.com. 
Dozens of used grand and 
vertical pianos by the 
world’s finest manufactur¬ 
ers. List your pianos for 
sale here free. 

MUSIC SCROLLER: NEW 
invention. Solves all page 
turn problems. Shallow box 
rests on piano music rack. 
Holds up to 60 pages. 
Battery drive, foot pedal 
control. Send for free bro¬ 
chure: Moving Music, 125 
Summit Ave., Jenkintown, 
PA 19046. 

SEVEN FOOT CONCERT 
quality Bechstein Grand, 
1971 gloss ebony in 
superb condition: used 
only for home recitals; 
Washington State; call 
(310) 989-1172 (Mary¬ 
land) or (206) 285-1501 
(Seattle) for details. 

PIANO LAMPS! Dis¬ 
tinctive, elegant styling. 
Handcrafted in Vermont. 


Catalog $2 (Refund with 
order). Syckes & Associates, 
129 E. Hartford, Phoenix, 
AZ 85022. (800) 942-5801. 

PIANO STUDIO FOR 
sale in Seattle, Washington. 
Studio of approximately 
30 students on Capitol Hill 
near two private schools. 
Present teacher has been in 
place for four years and 
has established a solid base 
of above average students 
from professional families. 
In addition to students; 
arrangement includes 
excellent piano, materials 
and a proper introduction 
to both students and par¬ 
ents. Interested persons 
may contact Ellen Hender¬ 
son at (206) 324-2981. 


Potential monthly income 
of $2,500. 

INSTRUCTION 

STEP INTO THE NEW 
millennium with Mr. C’s 
innovative approach to 
chord voicings for piano. 
Revolutionary method. 
Eliminates years of study. 
Free Brochure. R.C.L. 
Enterprises, PO Box 612, 
Totowa, NJ 07511. Email: 
rcl.ent@worldnet.att.net. 

MAKE LOTS OF MONEY 
with your talent now! 
Learn what successful 
musicians are doing that 
you aren’t. Order “How To 
Teach Great Piano Lessons” 
by Judi Lanza. $19.95 plus 
$3.50 shipping. The Art of 


Creative C/tonfc 11111111fMTTTFPfIT 1 

A unique approach to unraveling the 
mystery of chord symbols for the pianist. A must 
for every musician as well as the 
“hobby pianist.” $15.50* 

NEW: Creative Chords Live! 

A page by page teaching video (Set of 3) $49.95* 

♦Plus tax & handling 

FOR YOUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 

CONTACT: MOE MUSIC STUDIO 

4740 8TH AVE. 8W FARGO, \D 58103 
1-701-381-8848 
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1907, Bechstein Model B 
Serial #84,737 

iis vintage restored black beast is a 6'8" Mercedes Benz. 
II, R&B, or country on the rascal. Tl 


Keyboardists 
Restored to PERFECTION by Frank Hennessy. 

Offered at $41,000 which includes delivery within the 
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A COMPLETE HOME 
STUDY COURSE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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Morgan Hill, CA 95037 


-Free Catalog - 

A Music Lover's Dream 


This classic, fine hardwood sheet 
music cabinet is just one of many 
pieces of music room furniture we 
design and manufacture for your 
playing joy. We have elegant hard- 
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TAKE AN INTELLIGENT 
10 DAY VACATION IN THE 
SPRING AUTUMN WINTER 
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SONATINA ENTERPRISES 
5 Catamount Lane - Dept. PK 
Old Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-9197 

www.sonatina.com 
As featured in Noah Adams’ 
book “Piano Lessons” 




PIANO CO URSE 

A Neu 1 Experience in Learning 


Have you wished you could read music and play 
the piano, hut never had the time to take lessons ? 

Now. without previous knowledge of music or 
the keyboard, you can confidently teach yourself 
at home—at your own pace. 

After 30 years of research and experimenta¬ 
tion. a complete Course (from basics to Bach) is 
available. Recommended by and for students, 
music educators and professionals. 

3 volumes of music and 8 volumes of correspond¬ 
ing text in 2 handsomely boxed sets. Price: $388 
plus tax where applicable. For a free brochure , 
write or call: McClintock Enterprises, 

853 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York 10019 
800-428 0018 or 212-956-3529 
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Music Studio, 715 West Davis, 
Suite 37, Conroe, TX 77301. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


PUBLICATIONS 

THE PIANO BOOK: BUYING 
and Owning a New or Used 
Piano (Third Edition) by Larry 
Fine. Candid brand reviews, 
how to shop for a piano, special 
sections on buying an older 
Steinway, moving and storage, 
servicing. “An outstanding book 
in every way.” Robert Silverman, 
former editor. Piano Quarterly. 
200 pages, 8V2 x 11, 100 illus. 
Signed hardcover: $26.95, 
paperback: $16.95. Plus $2.50 
s/h. Brookside Press, PO Box 
178-PQ, Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130; (800) 545-2022 or (617) 
522-7182. 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 

SUMMERKEYS-MAINE 
Coast piano vacation for adults, 
beginners to advanced. Weekly. 
July and August. (Cello and 
voice available in August). Bro¬ 
chure: Bruce Potterton, 80 
Essex St., Dept. K, Jersey City, 
NJ 07302. (201) 451-2338. * 
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James Bonn tours and records with the Los Angeles Piano Quartet. His expertise with historical 
and modern keyboards has resulted in 16 recordings and extensive concert appearances through¬ 
out the world. 

David Breitman teaches at the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music. His most recent 
recording with baritone Sanford Sylvan, L’horizon chimerique: Songs and Piano Music of Faure 
(their third for Elektra/Nonesuch), was nominated for a Grammy this year. 

Nancy Bricard is Professor of Music at the University of Southern California. She is an authority 
on French pianism and has edited the major works of Ravel. 

Robert Cloutier has prepared Steinway pianos in concert halls and recording studios throughout 
the United States. He is the senior piano technician at the University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Jed Distler is a New York-based composer/pianist who founded Composers-Collaborative, a 
nonprofit organization that presents contemporary music. He teaches at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Christopher Durrenberger is a concert pianist and piano technician who has served as an 
assistant lecturer and assistant piano technician at the University of Southern California. 

Julie Jaffee Nagel has a Ph.D. from the University of Michigan (psychology and social work). She 
lectures and publishes on performance anxiety and has a private clinical practice in Ann Arbor. 

Joseph Rezits is a pianist, pedagogue, and author who is internationally known in all three 
capacities. Early in his career he worked with Vengerova, Ganz, and Grainger (solo piano) and 
Piatigorsky and Primrose (chamber music). He is the author of Beloved Tyranna. 

Rhonda Ringering is a pianist, author, speaker, and private piano instructor who lives in 
Portland, Oregon. She is always on the lookout for new and innovative places to perform. 

Carla Seaquist is a writer/playwright living in Washington, D. C. Credits include The New York 
Times and Washington Post. She is working on a memoir, Adventures of a Nice Woman: Quest for 
an Authentic Life. Her earlier career was in civil rights. 

Dennis Thurmond designed the audio keyboard component of the MFA degree in Media Arts at 
the University of Montana. He formerly chaired the Berklee College music synthesis department. 


P & G Investments. 

Piano Disc. 

Piano Technicians Guild . . 

Sonatina Enterprises. 

Stanwood & Co. 

Steinway & Sons. 

U.S. Army Band. 

Voice of the Rockies. 

Willis Music Company ... 

Wmgsound . 

Yamaha Corp. of America . 
Young Chang America, Inc 


.67 

.59 
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Charles Timbrell is a concert pianist and coordinator of keyboard studies at Howard University. 
He is the author of French Pianism and 50 articles for The New Grove. 

Pianist and scholar Artis Wodehouse is a specialist in historic sound recordings, which she uses 
as study tools for her own performances. She has produced CDs of the Gershwin piano rolls for 
Elektra/Nonesuch. She holds a DMA in piano performance practice from Stanford University. 


Contributing editors and on-going reviewers for “Market Tips” have been acknowledged in 
previous issues. We trust that you recognize them as P&K “regulars.” 
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PARTING GLANCE 



I n the early 1960s, I accompanied Richter on his Italian tour and heard him perform 
Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy many times. Shortly after, he went to Paris to record it for 
EMI, but he was suffering from the flu, and there were many takes. In a few weeks EMI 
sent me an acetate pressing of the recording to pass along to Richter. 

I listened to it first, and could not believe it was Richter. A conversation with the EMI 
engineers confirmed that it was Richter, but in a final cut so spliced together the performance 
was totally flat. I called him. “Slava, if this record is released as is—that will be your decision— 
but I never want to hear about it again.” Silence. Then, “Tell EMI I’ll be back in three weeks to 
re-record it.” EMI was not thrilled. “Nonsense. It’s perfectly good.” But Richter had clout. So 
engineers and equipment once again crossed the channel from London to Paris. 

At the re-taping, Richter played the Fantasy through completely five times, nonstop. The 
engineers were frothing and fuming, but Richter played as if mesmerized. Then he said, “Let’s 
hear the second take.” The photograph catches him listening to the playback “That’s it,” was his 
verdict. He was right. The record won the Grand Prix du Disque. —Jacques Leiser 
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>ert Einstein. Robert E. Lee. Francis Scott Key. Tchaikovsky. 

1 0 * 

What do these great men share? 

Their choice of piano — the Knabe. 


Today, the Knabe legacy of 
excellence and tradition 
continues... 

Renowned for its superior sound 4 
and quality craftsmanship since ''x 
1837, the Knabe piano and its rich 
heritage can be yours. 




^ ana nmsr 

tKnabc 


Knabe pianos are available in a full line of styles 
and finishes. Options include P/anoDisc® 

128 Plus, the versatile floppy disk/CD player 
system and Qu/efTime™ 

GT-360 MIDI controller module. 


For local dealer information, contact: 

Music Systems Research *4111 North Freeway Boulevard • Sacramento, CA 95834 • Telephone: 800/566-DISC (3472) • 916/567-9999 
Fax: 916/567-1941 • E-mail: knabe@pianodisc.com • Visit our web site: www.pianodisc.com 







THE STRINGS OF A STEINWAY 

EXERT 45,373 POUNDS OF TENSION 
ON THE PIANO ’ S RIM. 

THOUGH THIS IS NOTHING COMPARED TO 

THE FORCE THEY HAVE UPON 
YOUR EMOTIONS. 

Call T800-345-5086 for a complimentary VAC autkorized Steinway dealer. Tken feel wkat 
color catalog and tke name of your nearest Vafcj/ it’s like to kave a Steinway touck you. 

STEINWAY & SONS 

One Stein way Place, Long Island City, New York 11105. kttp ; //www.g2g.com/ S teinway 


einway Grand Piano j 

18 layers of hard rock 
maple and will last 


Touck tke keys of 
a Steinway and tke piano 
touckes you kack. Witk 
sounds tkat growl in great 
peals of tkunder. Or ckime 
and float like tke wind. 

A Steinway makes you 
wonder if its emotions run 
deeper tkan your own. 

Eack Steinway is 
kandmade ky 200 dedicated 
artisans wko lakor up to 
one full year on every one. 
Wken tkis muck passion 
goes into one piano, it’s 
felt ky wkomever plays it. 
No wonder Steinway is 
tke ckoice of over 95% 
of today’s performing 
artists, and anyone wko 
loves tke piano. 






























